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A LFA KATA Smith -was 
the flower of the family. 

Tlrnt was wliat people said 
when they meant to hint, deli¬ 
cately, that Ludovico wasn’t 
“smart.” Sirs. Smith and 
Alfarata were always indig¬ 
nant when any one hinted 
that Ludovico wasn’t smart, 
although every one thought 
they must know it them¬ 
selves. 

All Petapsco knew that 
Phoebe Jane Smith was an 
ambitious woman, and that 
it was especially hard for her to be poor, as 
she had been ever since her husband, a sea- 
captain, was drowned. That had happened 
when Ludovico was seven and Alfarata was 
five. 

Alfarata had begun when she was eight years 
old to talk to Ludovico about their duty as their 
mother’s mainstay. Ludovico, although he was 
older, did not seem to see things in the proper 
light. lie would listen and say nothing. Ludo¬ 
vico •was not a satisfactory person to talk to, 
anyway; his mother said he was close-mouthed, 
like the Smiths. 

Now that he was seventeen, no one doubted 
that he was dull, and his mother was pitied 
because she had longed so ardently that Ludovico 
should “be somebody.” She had always declared 
tlrnt she meant to educate him to be a lawyer, 
and now he was at the very foot of his class in 
the high school. And his grammar actually made 
Alfarata’s flesh creep; she said so herself. 
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mind all hopes of banquet- 
lamps. She said to herself 
that it was rather nice of 
Ludovico to think of getting 
what their mother wanted. 
Many a boy would sooner 
tliink of getting himself a bicy¬ 
cle; and Ludovico she knew 
would like to have one, if only 
for the sake of taking it to 
pieces and putting it together 
again. 

She really felt some hope of 
Ludovico until she suddenly 
discovered how he was trying 
to get something nice for the 
hoase. It was business for a 
little boy! Ludovico really 
ouubt to have had more sense, 
and she wanted to tell him so. She found it out 
by accident, from a paper hidden in his bed. A 
business firm had offered to give certain articles 
to whoever should sell 
a given amount of its 
goods, soap and bluing 
and perfumery—a bicycle 
to reward the sale of 
twenty dollars’ worth, a 
banquet-lamp the sale of 
ten dollars’ worth. 

Jenksy Babbitt had 
canvassed the town in the 
interests of. some new 
manufacturers of baking- 
powder that he might get 
an invalid chair for his 
mother. Every Petapsco 
household was over¬ 
stocked with baking- 
powder, for Mrs. Babbitt was a cripple whom 



HAVE YOU GOT OWE 
PAPERS ? ” 


Ludovico, had a knobby forehead, and a very every one pitied, and the Petapsco grocer had 
large nose, an Adam’s apple in his lean throat, been obliged to countermand his orders for that 
and an awk ward, shuffling gait. Alfarata always commodity. Now the Petapsco housewives shut 
insisted tiiat she meant to make somebody of their doors when they saw a boy coming with a 
him, but she admitted tiiat it was list—not that their sympathy had lost its strength. 



up-kill work. He seemed to have 
no ambition to do anything but to 
take the kitchen clock to pieces 
and put it together again, and to 
mend the other boys’ tools and 
traps. 

The wolf was actually howling 
at their door; Alfarata lay awake 
at night and heard him, but 
Ludovico kept tinkering away at 
a fox-trap of a new kind that he 
had invented. 

There were no foxes anywhere 
near Petapsco, but Ludovico said 
that if there were any his trap 
would catch them, and that was 
the main point. 

But there came a time—it was 
early in September—wiien the traps were all put 
away. Ludovico was even more silent than 
usual, and he went away for a whole day, no 
one knew where. 

‘T’nw-I’in trying to get something nice for the 


but the baking-powder had, as baking-powder 
will if one has too much on hand, and that fact 
prejudiced them. 

now could Ludovico be so stupid as to think 
tiiat lie could sell ten dollars’ worth of soap and 
bluing and perfumery in Petapsco ? That was 
Alfarata’s first thought. The next, when she 
had sat down upon the bed and looked over the 
paper, was bewilderi ng, actually terrifying! Her 
heart thumped in her ears and the red-and-white 
rising-sun bedquilt looked suddenly strange and 
far-off. Sales to such large amounts were set 
down, and there were some names unknown to 
Petapsco! 

The initials were the most startling: “E. L. C., 
bluing, $5.00.” Five dollars’ wyrth of bluing 
to Mrs. Cafferty, the washerwoman! It was 
altogether impossible. Yet those were Mrs. 
Cafferty’s initials; she lived in a little house at 
the end of their lane, and Alfarata had occa¬ 
sionally brought her a letter from the post-office— 
Elizabeth L. Cafferty, 

The summer visitors, who were Mrs. Cafferty’s 


house,” he said to Alfarata, in a sudden burst of principal customers, had nearly all gone away, 
confidence, in which his nigged features turned How many years would five dollars’ worth of 
scarlet and his Adam’s apple seemed in danger bluing last Mrs. Cafferty ? How, oh how, would 


of strangling him. 

Something nice for the house! That was what 
their mother was always wanting. She had shed 
tears after she went to see Mrs. Abner Holbrook’s 
banquet-lamp, with a sliade trimmed with roses. 

The wolf had howled away from Alfarata’s 


Mrs. Cafferty ever pay for it? 

Here was another astonishing item with 
initials: “G. E. P., soap, $3.00.” 

Gershom E. Pendleton was the Petapsco store¬ 
keeper. When Jenksy Babbitt had made his 
baking-powder canvass, the storekeeper had been 


heai'd to express himself very strongly on the 
subject of such schemes and their effect on 
“legitimate trade.” Moreover, there had been 
somewhat strained relations between Mr. Pen¬ 
dleton and the Widow Smith’s family ever sincv 
the time when his 
colt got into their 
garden and ate up 
the cabbages. Was 
it possible that, 
in tardy repentance, 
the storekeeper had 
bought three dollars’ 
worth of soap of' 
Ludovico to pay for 
the cabbages ? 

Against other 
names—wholly un¬ 
familiar names to 
Alfarata—were set 
down smaller amounts of goods. “Miss r. 
Primrose, soap, $1.00.” Farther down the page 
was another entry: “Miss Pinky Primrose, per¬ 
fumery, $2.00.” 

Pinky Primrose! Hid any real live woman 
ever bear such a name as that?’ Certainly no 
woman in Petapsco, at the Centre, the Four 
Corners or the Port. And not within twenty 
miles was there a town where soap and per¬ 
fumery could by any possibility be sold in such 
quantities as were set down on Ludovico’s list! 

Perhaps—perhaps the list was imaginary, 
Alfarata drew a sharp breath of relief as this 
possibility struck her; but why tills concealment, 
which was altogether unlike Ludovico? 

He must have meant to have the goods sent to 
him, falsely representing that they were sold! 
Jenksy Babbitt had delivered the goods to cus¬ 
tomers, and had remitted to the firm after he 
was paid for them. When he received the goods 
what did Ludovico intend to do? It was too 
terrible to think of! 

Might it not be possible that Ludovico did not 
understand what he was doing ? He had always 
been, poor boy, so stupid I 
It was Saturday, and a school holiday, which 
accounts for the extra attention to housewifely 
duties shown in Alfarata’s turning of the 
mattress on Ludovico’s bed, and discovering 
Lndovico’s strange enterprise. Alfarata heard 
her mother calling shrilly at the back door, 

‘' Ludovico! Ludo-vi-co! ’ ’ 

“I declare, I don’t know where that boy goes, 
nowadays!” said Mrs. Smith, impatiently, as 
Alfara ta entered the kitchen. “He was off 
somewhere before he’d hardly swallowed a 
mouthful of breakfast. But there! Ludovico 
is a good boy if he isn’t so smart as some. I’m 
never afraid that he’ll get into any mischief. I 
don’t expect I could stand that anyhow, with all 
I’ve had.” 

Alfarata slipped out of the house without a 
word, and ran down the lane to Mrs. Cafferty’s. 
Saturday was Mrs. Cafferty’s day for doing her 
own washing and .cleaning. She 
hastily withdrew from the wash- 
tub, and appeared in the doorway, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

“Mrs. Cafferty, have—have you 
bought a great deal of bluing lately ?” 
faltered Alfarata. She had tried to 
tliink all the way down the lane 
just what she ought to say, but it 
is difficult to collect one’s thoughts 
when one is very anxious, and diplo¬ 
macy was not Alfarata’s strong 
point. 

“Bluing is it?” demanded Mrs. 
f those Cafferty, quickly, with a sharp 
wrinkling of her Milesian brows. 
“And who’s afther sayin’ it, at all? 
Show me the wan that says there’s the laste 
streak o’ bluing showing in me clothes since iver 
I come to Ameriky itself! Niver a lady at the 
hotel but said me clothes was foine and white, 
and if annybody does be passin’ remairks — ” 
“Oh, I didn’t—I didn’t mean tiiat at all!” 
interrupted Alfarata. “I only thought tiiat you 
might perhaps have bought as much as—as five 
dollars’ worth of bluing! ” 

“Five dollars’ worth of bluin’! Will ye listen 
to the like o’ that!” cried Mrs. Cafferty, with 
increasing wrath. “I buys me two or three 
bottles at the store in 
the comer in a year, and 
it’s Misther Pendleton 
himself will tell you so, 
and if there’s annybody 
sayin’ that I pit the 
laste streak o’ bluin’ in 
their clothes —” 

“Oh, I didn't mean 
that, Mrs. Cafferty!” 
repeated Alfarata, de¬ 
spairingly, as she turned 
and fled, pursued all 
the way along the lane 
by Mrs. Cafferty’s elo¬ 
quence. 

Poor Mrs. Cafferty’s 
skill at laundry work 
was her one means of 
livelihood, her one bul¬ 
wark against want, and 
it was no wonder that she lost her temper when 
she thought tiiat was unjustly aspersed. 

“I’ll make her understand tiiat I didn’t mean 
that she had blued things too much some time,” 
thought Alfarata, as she ran on to the store. 



“carrying a great 

BOX." 
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Xow she had no time or thought for anything 
but the unravelling of the mystery. 

“Mr. Pendleton, have you—have you a great 
deal of soap ?” she inquired, breathlessly. 

“Small bar or large one?” asked the store¬ 
keeper, reaching absently up to his high shelves. 

“Oh, I—I didn’t want any now !” stammered 
Alfamta. “I only wanted to know how you 
bought your soap.” 

“Have you got one of those papers?” The 
storekeeper frowned down at her, with great, 
beetling brows. “You tell your mother she’d 
better keep you at home to dam stockings! I 
buy my soap of a Boston firm, twice a year, and 
I don’t have anything to do with new-fangled 
lands.” 

Alfarata went out of the store without another 
word. At the post-office next door she halted 
irresolutely. The paper she had found was so 
soiled and crumpled that she thought it was 
probably only a copy of the one that Ludovico 
meant vo send away. She asked the postmistress 
if Ludovico had been there that day. 

“No, I haven’t seen him for as much as a 
week,” answered the postmistress, “not since 
he came in to mail a letter to one of those soap 
companies that give prizes. I guess he expects 
to get a prize like Jenksy Babbitt, although I 
haven’t heard of his trying to sell anything.” 

Alfarata turned pale, and ran on. It was a 
mile, across lots, to Unde Abner Baker’s saw¬ 
mill down by the river. Uncle Abner was their 
mother’s uncle—well-to-do and “as close as the 
bark of a tree,” his neighbors declared. 

Alfarata was desperate, as any one might 
know, when she sought help of Uncle Abner. 
He sat upon a pile of boards, and stared at 
Alfarata in a disconcerting way, with his keen, 
light blue eyes. She asked him to lend her ten 
dollars, and wait for his pay until she got the 
Bimchberry Ridge school to teach. 

Ten dollars! Ludovico’s list actually amounted 
to that sum and more, and it was no wonder 
that all the freckles showed in Alfarata’s white 
face. 

Uncle Abner tlirust his hat farther back on his 
head, whistled and waited for further explana¬ 
tions. Alfarata faltered that she feared Ludovico 
had been buying things that he couldn’t pay for. 

“Then you let him ’tend to it!” said Uncle 
Abner, promptly. 

“He—he isn’t so very smart! I’m afraid he 
doesn’t understand how bad it is,” stammered 
Alfarata, forcing back her tears. “And oh, I did 
want to make somebody of Ludovico!” 

“Can’t be done by anybody but the fellow 
himself,” said Uncle Abner, 
succinctly. “You just leave that 
job to Ludovico!” 

Swallowing tears was bitter 
work under the keen, calculating 
eyes of Uncle Abner. Alfarata 
turned hastily homeward. 

“Look here! If Ludovico gets 
into jail I’ll bail him out!” 

Uncle Abner called after her, 
cruelly facetious. 

When Alfarata reached home she found 
that Ludovico had not returned. Had he 
collected all that money and run away ? It 
seemed impossible to believe anything so 
wicked of Ludovico, but ten dollars was 
a great deal more money to Petapsco boys 
and girls than to some others who studied 
the same arithmetic. 

In the early dusk Alfarata wandered dis¬ 
tractedly down the road, seeking. Her 
mother had gone in the opposite direction. When 
they both returned, despairing, to the porch, a 
tall, awkward boy was struggling up to it, across 
the field, carrying a great box. 

“It’s a banquet-lamp,” explained Ludovico, 
breathlessly, while his mother hugged him and 
Alfarata stood aloof, staring anxiously. “You’d 
better believe it’s a beauty! I sold ten dollars’ 
worth of soap and bluing—just as easy!” 

“Just as easy!” Alfarata sank down on the 
steps, with a groan. 

“I went to Georgetown,” added Ludovico. 

To Georgetown! That was twenty-five miles 
away—seven by stage, eighteen by railway. 
Alfarata had been there but once in her life. 

“Walked to the railroad station both times,” 
pursued Ludovico. “Got the baggage-master, 
Joe Pringle of Petapsco, you know, to give me 
a job to pay my fare to Georgetown. He was 
willing, because there was a great load of summer 
visitors’ trunks. Sold five dollars’ worth of blu¬ 
ing to the Excelsior Laundry Company. Here's 
a copy of my list.” Ludovico stepped into the 
lighted sitting-room, and his mother and Alfarata 
followed. “Here it is:. ‘E. L. C., bluing, $ 5 . 00 .’ 
'they turned me out at first—no pedlers allowed. 
Hut the mangle was out of order—they had 
topped work, waiting for a man to come and 
eA it. I set it to going all right in a jiffy. 
'S’lien they bought my bluing. Let’s see: ( G. 
K P. t soap, $3.00.’ That’s the next entry—the 
’Georgetown Electric Plant.’ I asked them to 
let me look round there a little. I’ve been study¬ 
ing up that kind of thing for a good while —” 
“Those great stupid books in your room?” 
i-gemipted Alfarata, with a little gasp. 

tmdovico nodded. “Uncle Abner lent me the 
iM r >ney to buy them,” he said, in a matter-of- 
enurse way. “When those people found out that 
\ knew a thing or two they showed me all over 
ti c place, and a lot of them clubbed together and 
gnve me an order for toilet soap. It—it’s better 


than that —” Ludovico’s rugged face flushed 
with modest pride. “The company offered me a 
situation. My box came to the railroad station; 
I’ve been to Georgetown to-day to see about the 
situation. I didn’t want to say anything about 
it until it was sure. It’s small pay at first, but 
they say it isn’t far to the top for a fellow that— 
that’s got it in him!” v 

“The rest of the money?” this in answer to a 
little gasping inquiry from Alfarata. “That 
came from a little old lady that keeps a hair¬ 
dressing parlor. She had a wax figure-head in 
her window that was meant to turn round, but 
it had got out of order and wouldn't turn. I 
repaired it. Don’t yon remember how I mended 
the wag in Tommy Pingree’s Christmas dog’s 
tail ? She was a nice little old lady —” 

“Miss Pinky Primrose!” murmured Alfarata, 
as if in a dream. 

• “And she got her friends to buy of me,” 



I REPAIRED IT." 


continued Ludovico, too much absorbed in the 
story of his adventures to heed the interruption. 
“And, Alfarata,”— he followed her as she slipped 
out, shamefaced, into the back entry,—“I brought 
this home to you. They gave it to me because 
I’d sold more than ten dollars’ worth.” 

It was a bottle of perfumery, tall, beautiful, 
covered with painted pink silk and with a pink ; 
satin ribbon around its neck. “I always meant 
to take good care of mother and you,” he con¬ 
tinued, with a queer gruffness in his tone. “I 
mean you Shall have nice things. And you’ve 
always been a good sister, and I’m going to give 
you a chance to be somebody!” 

Alfarata wanted to throw; her arms around bis 
neck, but she hugged the pink bottle instead; 
Ludovico didn’t like affectionate demonstrations. 
He had never said such things to her before in 
his life. It was very likely that he never would 
again. He w r as close-mouthed, like the Smiths. 
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S AMMY and Benny Stotts were on their 
way home from school, and Sammy's short 
legs were actively engaged in helping his 
plump body to scramble over the fence of Squire 
Eldon's apple orchard, when Benny exclaimed, 
“0 Sammy! What if Ma’am Penny hears 
about it?” 

Sammy instantly loosened his hold on the top 
board, and dropped to the side on which he 
belonged, saying as he did so, “You needn’t go 
and tell her, Benny Stotts! ” 

“She’d have found it out, sure, if you’d gone 
and took some of those apples.” 

"Yes,” replied Sammy, solemnly. “Seems as 
if she finds out everything a fellow does.” 

The two boys had gone little farther on their 
homeward way when they came to Job Potter, 
the village drayman, unmercifully beating his old 
white horse because it had balked at the bottom 
of a short hill. A little crowd had collected and 
were offering all sorts of suggestions when a 
short, stout, elderly woman, rather 
queerly dad, and carrying a large, 
faded blue cotton umbrella, 
appeared on the scene just as 
Job had given his horse a 
terrific blow. Her round, 
rosy, kindly face was instantly 
aflame with indignation, and 
she had rushed forward and 
snatched the whip from Job’s 
hand before he was aware of 
her presence. 

“Why, Job Potter!” she 
exclaimed. “Aren’t you 
ashamed to beat a poor dumb 
beast like that ? And one that 
has served you as faithfully as 
poor Old Tom has! I’m aston¬ 
ished at yon, Job! Poor Old 
Tom!” She put her arms up 
around the neck of the horse 
as -she spoke, and patted him 
gently. 

Job looked a good deal confused, 
ana mea to pamate ms ouence by 
saying, “He wouldn’t go. Ma’am 
Penny.” 

“Tliat don’t excuse you for beating 
him. Supposing some one began to 
wliack away at us with a club every 
tune we got cross! It would be 
just as right and reasonable as for 
you to beat your horse for his little fit of bad 
temper. Now don’t you hit this horse another 
blow.” 

She shook her umbrella toward Job as she 
spoke, and said boldly, “I’ll use this umbrella on 
i you if you do, sure as the world I will. Job 
I Potter!” The crowd laughed, and even Job 
grinned. 

Ma’am Penny then began to unharness the 
horse, saying as She did so, “Let me take him out 
of the harness for a few' minutes and soothe him 
down, and he’ll go—now you see if he doesn’t.” 

Ma’am Penny led Old Tom to a tree, where 
she talked to him as if he were a wayward child, 
gave him some candy from her pocket, and patted 
and caressed him. In about fifteen minutes she 
led him back to the dray, harnessed him to the 
shafts herself, declining all offers of assistance, 
and taking him by the bridle, Slid coaxingly, 
“Come along, Tom! ” 

The crowd, now grown large, cheered lustily 
when the horse started up the hill with his load. 
Ma’am Penny led him to the very top, with Job 
following behind, and there she let the horse rest. 

“Now, Job,” she said, “you see how r much more 
powerful kindness is than getting angry. Don’t 
you ever go to beating Old Tom again for any¬ 
thing. I’ll hear of it if you do, and then you’ll 
hear from me in a w r ay you w'on’t like.” 

Job owed Ma’am Penny too much to make 
any impertinent reply, even if be had felt like 
doing so; and who in all the village of Minden 
did not ow T e her something ? Many were indebted 
to her for sympathy at times when nothing on 
earth was so helpful to them. Poor, ignorant 
and eccentric, Ma’am Penny, as the whole 
village called her, was a public benefactor, a doer 
of good deeds. 

She was the most unfailingly cheerful soul 
in the village, and yet her cheerfulness never 
descended to levity. She had the most perfect and 
serene faith in God—a faith that was in nowise 
disturbed by any of the searching sorrow's that 
had fallen to her portion. “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him,” had been a part of her 
law of life. There were many vexed and fretted 


souls who envied Ma’am Penny her serenity and 
self-poise. 

"With all of her owd children lying in their 
graves beside their father in the village cemetery'. 
Ma’am Penny was a mother to every child in the 
town. The threat, “I’ll tell Ma’am Penny on 
you! ” often held many a child in check when it 
was disposed to do wrong. When Dan Peters, 
striving as he did against his appetite for drink, 
was overcome, his little Janie would speed away* 
with flying feet to carry the sorrowful news to 
Ma’am Penny, for Dan, although kindly when 
sober, was “dreadfulugly,” as his poor wife said, 
when he was in liquor, and no one could control 
him like Ma’am Penny'. His blows, threats and 
curses censed the moment Ma’am Penny' entered 
the Peters home. It was wonderful, as Mi's. 
Peters said, how Ma’am Penny could make big 
Dan “behave himself.” It was wonderful 
she made a good many people, including 7 her 
physical, and often her mental, superiors behave 
themselves. 

Dan Peters did not get his liquor in Minden; 
he had to go over to the town of Brentville for it, 
where “personal liberty” ran-riot, and saloons 
were as numerous as grocery stores. Moreover, 
its young men played baseball on Sunday 
without let or hindrance on the part of the town 
authorities. 

When the BrentviUe team challenged the 
Minden team to go over and play a game on 
Sunday, and some of the “progressive” Minden 
boys were disposed to accept the challenge, 
Ma’am Penny invited the Minden team and their 
sweethearts to tea, and the boys went away from 
her house with such changed ideas regarding 
“personal liberty” that the challenge of the Brent- 
ville boys was declined with the information 
that the Minden boys had never played ball on 
Sunday, and would not do so now. 

A time came when it seemed likely that Dan 
Peters would have to go no longer to Brentville 
for his liquor. One day old Mrs. Todd came to 
Ma’am Penny’s house in manifest perturbation. 

“0 Ma’am Penny! ” she said, with quavering 
voice. “What do yon think ? They say there’s 
to be a saloon opened in the hotel block! ” 

“Who says so?” demanded Ma’am Penny, 
instantly alert. 

“Joel Fifer told me, and he favors it. too. He 
says that the man who wants the license will pay 
five hundred dollars a year for it, and that the 
selectmen are inclined to let him have it because 
the town is in debt, and so much license money 
will be a big help. I feel dreadful over it. 
There’s my grandson working in the store in the 
hotel block, right next door to where the saloon 
will be, and yon know how he is inclined to 
drink a little, and oh, he’ll go to destruction sure 
if he has the temptation to do so that near all the 
time! It’ll be awful, awful to have a saloon here 
in our town, where we haven’t been cursed with 
one for years and years! I’m all wrought up 
over it I” 

“There’ll be some other folks wrought up over 
it before long! ” said Ma’am Penny, grimly. “A 
saloon in Minden! Not if Ma’am Penny can 
help it, and I think she can! She’ll try' mighty 
hard, that’s sure!” 

Ma’am Penny was not discouraged at finding 
an unexpectedly large number of Minden 
people in favor of the license. The liquor men 
had been quietly at work in ways best known to 
themselves, not sparing money. 

“I aint got a cent to fight ’em with, and I don’t 
need any, with God on my side,” said Ma’am 
Penny. 

The power of granting the license lay wholly 
with the selectmen of the town, and old Jabez 
Parker, the most influential of them, argued thus: 

“The town needs a good many things that 
that license money would pay for. We could 
improve the roads and fix up the little town park, 
and maybe put a fountain in it We might 
almost as well have a saloon here in our town as 
for them to have two or three of them over in 
Bren trifle with that town only ten miles from 
here. What’s ten miles if a man wants to drink? 
Lots of our people go over there and get- their 
drinks, and that town gets all the benefit of 
the license money.” 

“The children of this town don’t go over there 
and suffer the bad influence of seeing what goes 
on in saloons,” said Ma’am Penny. “There’s 
lots of children in Minden who never saw a 
saloon or a drunken man in their lives, and I 
don’t intend that they shall see any such 
demoralizing sights if I can help it” 

The meetings of the Minden selectmen were 
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public, and any citizen of the town was free to 
express his sentiments on any question, but the 
deciding power in this matter lay wholly with 
the selectmen. On the evening that the question 
of the liquor license was to be voted upon, men 
and women thronged the town hall to overflowing, 
and men stood in the windows. Jabez Parker 
presented the request for that license, and moved 
that it be granted. 

Then before any one else could say a word, 
Ma'am Penny was on her feet on her chair in 
the middle of the room. 

“Mr. Chairman! " she called out, in a clear, 
strong voice that did not waver, although it was 
the first time in her life that she had ever tried to 
speak in public. No woman had ever before 
spoken at a Minden town meeting, and many of 
the spectators were amazed at the temerity of 
Ma’am Penny. There was almost breathless 
silence as she spoke. 

“I've got something to say on this question, 
and I guess that no one will question my right to 
say it, if I am a woman. It's for the women of 
this town, the wives and mothers, the sisters and 
the sweethearts of you men that I'm here to 
speak. Because they and the children cannot 


! stand here and speak for themselves, a woman 
j who loves every child in Minden stands here to 
■ speak for them." And then she said her say. 

“I don't know how I did it," she said 
afterward. “I didn't know what I was going to 
say when I got up there to speak. The Lord, 
Who was on my side, put words in my mouth. 
I asked Him to, and He did." 

She certainly spoke as one inspired. Long 
before she had finished, the fate of the proposed 
saloon was settled. The applause rang through¬ 
out the hall when she sat down, and in the midst 
of the clapping and stamping, the man who had 
hoped to get the license slipped out of the hall. 

The applause broke out afresh when Jabez 
Parker got up and said, “I withdraw my motion, 
and I beg the pardon of the people for ever 
presenting it." 

And with that the last hope of the saloon 
element died out. 

And old Mrs. Todd spoke a common sentiment 
when she said, “Thank the Lord for Ma'am 
Penny! She alone won the fight. It just shows 
how one good, honest life, and one fearless 
tongue speaking for the right, can put to flight 
the powers of evil. God bless Ma'am Penny 1 ” 
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Making Over Her Face. 

A YOUNG woman, with a face in which 
sleepy-Iooking eyes, a large mouth and 
a thick nose played a prominent part, 
applied last winter to one of those face-doctors 
who profess to produce a beautiful countenance 
out of the most unpromising materials. The 
treatment which would be required in her case 
was thus outlined to her: 

Daily compression of the nose, five hours. 

Massage, four separate half-hours at regular 
intervals. 

Application of lotions, plasters, and so forth, 
two hours daily. 

Surgical operation on eyelids, requiring the eyes 
to remain closed for two weeks. 

Mouth drill, to produce a pleasing expression oi 
the lips, one hour in the morning and one in the 
evening. 

The patient read this schedule through carefully. 

“This treatment occupies all the waking hours 
of the day, I suppose ?” she said. 

“Yes,” was the cheerful reply. 

“How long a time would the cure take?” 

“We could not promise entire alteration under 
six months.” 

“Six months’ absorption of my mind in the 
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annearance of my face I Why, it would give me a 
Zl conscious smirk for the rest ot inv life that 
no massage could curel I win leave It as God 
Ude it aud attend to more important tilings.” 

Symmetrical aud well-proportioned features, 
Kith a clear complexion, are certainly attractive 
and desirable possessions; but cleanliness, careful 
diet and exercise will do much toward securing 

U But more attractive than all these may be 
the expression of the face, which, as the years go 
l,y will more and more mold itself into conformity 
with the character, so that the man or woman who 
has kept the heart pure aud sweet, and the mind 
employed with worthy and noble concerns, will 
assuredly attain to a beauty of countenance which, 
if less obvious than that of line and tint, is uo less 
real and pleasing. 
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A VENERABLE TOWN. 

It is not an American city, whose inhabitants put 
on airs because It was founded two hundred and 
fifty years ago! but a really old Old-World to™, 
ten times as aged. The city of Marseilles is about 
to celebrate the two thousand five hundredth 
anniversary of Its foundation by colonists from 
Phoctea. The exact date of the foundation of 
Marseilles can hardly be determined; but the 
Marseillaise cleverly make out a case in favor of 
the time about six hundred years before Christ. 

In celebrating its twenty-fifth centenary, Mar¬ 
seilles wished to entertain hospitably the mayor 
of the city of Fhoceea,. its mother city. That 
Intention raised the question, What had become of 
Phoctca ? In its day, the Ionian city of Fhoctea, in 
Asia Minor, was a place of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. It was one of the 
most enterprising maritime cities of antiquity, 
and its ships led the way to the Adriatic, the 
Tyrrhenian and Iberian Seas. It planted the town 
of Massalia, which the Romans called Massllla, 
the Provencals Marsillo, and the French call it 
Marseille. 

The geographers agree that ancient Fliocaea 
is represented at the present day by the little 
Turkish to™ of Karadja-Fokla, or Nova Foggi, 
not far from Smyrna. The ancient city, like 
ancient Massalia, has handed do™ its name to 
the present day. 

So an invitation was sent to Hie principal local 
functionary at Karadja-Fokia to attend the cele¬ 
bration at Marseilles. But he was compelled to 
respond that Phocsea had so far fallen from Its 
ancient wealth and splendor that it could not 
raise enough money to send its chief magistrate 
to France. 

The mayor of Athens and the syndic of Rome 
were also invited, and they have been able to 
accept. They will behold, In the swarming popu¬ 
lation of the third city of France, a people who 
still retain traces of the Ionian Hellenic blood 
which the founders of the city took In their veins 
from Phoctca. 
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when she leaves you with a lot of children to look 
after,” she said, thoughtfully, “That's your 
gran’ma, aint it? How good you must feel to 
think you've got her yet! I wish I had a 
gran’ma. There, the baby's crying! I’ve got to 
go. If I can help you anyways, just let me 
know.” 

The head disappeared from the window and 
the curtain fell back into its place. Nellie’s lips 
curled as she worked. She was thinking of her 
school friends, Libbie Grant and Mabel Sunder¬ 
land and the others, and how they would stare to 
see her amid such surroundings. But behind 
these proud and indignant and rebellious thoughts 
came another: “How good you must feel to 
think you’ve got her yet!” She remembered all 
at once that she had never been especially grate¬ 
ful to have her grandmother; that she had even 
thought it hard for a girl of her age to be tied 
down to the care of an aged person, and so miss 
all the beauty and freshness of girlhood. 

“I wish I had a gmn’ma,” her caller had 
said. Somehow there was a haunting note in 
the words. It haunted Nellie in the midst of 
her work; it drove her to the side of the aim. 
chair, where she bent down with quite unaccus¬ 
tomed tenderness. 

* l Yon look so tired, grandma! ” she said. 4 ‘See 
here, I’m going to help you to bed, early as it is, 
and I’ll bring your tea to the bed, and you’ll 
feast like a queen.” 

The feeble old lady, worn out in mind and 
body, laughed like a pleased child, and patted 
Nellie’s cheek. 

“I am tired, dearie,” she said. “And you 
aren’t sorry you’ve got your grandma, are you— 





*'•'* t ? t t v B y 


“ T T isn’t much of a house,” said Mr. Cottrell, 

I looking away from his niece, “but it’s the 

1 best I can do, Nellie. And at any rate, it’s 
better than taking mother into my house, among 
aH my drove of young ones. You know yourself 
they’d drive her crazy in a week.” 

The young girl opened her lips to speak, but 
thought better of it, and closed them without 
saying a word. If she tried to talk she might 
cry*, and there was her grandmother to be con¬ 
sidered; and besides. Unde William was 
really doing the best he could. 

And yet, wbat an end this was to all her 
dreams.and hopes and ambitions! A little 
while ago she had been at school, one of the 
foremost pupils of her grade, and throwing 
her whole soul into the study of music, to 
fit herself for her work in the world, she 
thought. Then, all at once, the unde who 
had been supporting her grandmother and 
herself was killed in an accident, and the 
shock had prostrated the trembling old 
lady. Nellie could go to school no longer, 
for her grandmother needed constant atten¬ 
tion. The burden fell upon Unde William, 
who, happening to own this one little house 
in Mulligan’s Bow, and remembering the 
somewhat uneven temper of his wife, 
bethought him of sending his mother and 
Nellie to this little abode, and taking care 
of them there. 

This was why Nellie did not speak, but 
went on busily unpacking the books, and 
even hummed a little tune presently; for 
Her Heart was very* heavy within her, and there 
was no one to whom she could speak. 

So this was to be the end of it all, then! 
Instead of her longed-for graduating day, with 
the diploma which would entitle her to a place 
and work, she had been swept into this obscure 
corner, where she must pass her life caring for a 
fretful invalid, who was too old to be a companion. 
Unde William had sold her piano, as it was the 
only available thing which could be sold to help 
make her grandmother more comfortable, and in 
a little while her years of study and practice 
would go for nothing. From being a scholar and 
a musician, perhaps a composer ^ter a while, 
she had come to live in Mulligan’s Bow and be 
nothing—nothing at all. 

The entire Row had tinned out to see them 
arrive. There were ten houses, all just alike, 
with a door and a window in the front of each; 
and from all the doors and windows hung a 
fringe of unkempt heads, while ragged and 
undesirable children had overflowed to the 
sidewalk and shouted to others not so favorably 
situated: 

“My, Jimmy, dey’ve got a Iookin’-glass tailer’n 
you! Whoop! I wish’fc ye’d look at dat rockin- 
eheer! W’at ye reckin dey’ve got in dat 
box?” 

For it must be remembered that the Row, when 
it moved, generally tumbled its unclean and bat¬ 
tered household goods into a cart, tumbled itself 
in after them, and so rode, in state to its new 
location. No wonder that there was wild excite¬ 
ment when a family arrived who needed three 
whole wagons for their belongings, and who 
themselves were driven up in a “kerridge.” 

Uncle William stayed long enough to see 
things settled in some kind of older, and then 
kissed his mother remorsefully. 

“I do wish it were better, mother,” he said, 
“but honestly, it’s the best I could do. Don’t 




" WHEN IT COMES TO SAWING 

BOARDS OR DRIVING NAILS, l’M RIGHT THERE EVERY TIME, 


fret about it, Nell. You’ll find the Row isn’t 
bad when it comes to being neighborly.” 

Nellie drew herself up a little indignantly. 

“I’m sure I shouldn’t wish to be neighbors 
with people like those!” she said with warmth. 
“We’ll get along very well withoutthem, thanks.” 

Whereupon Uncle William -went away feeling 
very uncomfortable, and accusing Nellie of being 
an “affected little piece” who was trying to hold 
herself above her real station in life. 

He had not been gone half an hour when 
Nellie, busily hanging the larger pictures and 
sticking the little ones up here and there with 
tacks and pins, was aware of a girl’s face framed 
in the open window. It was a not uncomely 
face, with a great deal of color in the cheeks and 
a great deal of dark hair tumbled about the neck 
and ears. One hand had gathered up the muslin 
curtain and was holding it out of the way, and 
the whole countenance was radiant with utter 
and undisguised admiration. 

“My!” she cried in delighted recognition of 
Nellie’s glance. “If you aint made things look 
fine 1 An’ how quick you did it, too. Ever’thing 
looks like it had growed there!” 

“Thank you,” said Nellie, stiffly and coldly. 
She would have liked to dose the window, or at 
least to ask the girl to go away, but somehow, 
when it came to the point, it did not seem possible 
to do either. 

“I reckon you noticed me in the next house 
when you drove up,” the girl went on affably. 
“That’s where we live. My name’s Katie Burke, 
and my father works in the Central yards, and 
I take keer of Jolmny and Susie and the baby. 
You J ohnny! You get back into that house and 
take keer of the “baby till I come.” 

She removed her head from the window long 
enough to shriek this command at runaway 
Johnny and then she looked in again. 

“It’s awful when your ma dies, more especially 


troublesome as she is?” 

Her words pierced between the joints of the 
armor. Never in all her life had Nellie been so 
kind, so cheerful, so thoughtful for her grand¬ 
mother as she was that evening; yet she would 
liave been very resentful if any one had told her 
that the new tenderness was the result of a 
speech made by an ignoraut and blowsy girl, 
who pulled the curtain aside and looked in at the 
window uninvited. 

She hoped she had seen the last of the girl, but 
Katie Burke’s large friendliness was at work 
and would not be repelled. The next day, in her 
eagerness to secure a shelf fora 
certain comer without delay, 
Nellie was out in the slip of 
back yard with a hatchet und 
a board, struggling painfully to 
Wjj^H evolve a smooth and orderly 

FSBBk, something out of very unpromis¬ 
ing material, me natcnec 
would not strike where it 
was expected to; the liandle 
was blistering her hand, yet 
she was persisting, hot 
and tired and out of 
humor, when Katie 
Burke’s face suddenly 
appeared over tire divid¬ 
ing fence. 

“Good gracious!” 
called Katie. “What 
are you trying to do 
such work as that for? 
Don’t you know you 
aint built for anything 
like that? Here, just 
. * wait till I get over 
there!" 

Before she was done 
speaking, she had in 
some mysterious man¬ 
ner climbed up on her own side of the fence and 
fallen over on Nellie’s side, and had possession 
of the hatchet and the board and was hacking 
away. 

“I knew just the minute I see you that you 
wa’n’t fit for drudgery,” she went on. “And so 
I fixed some boxes agin the fence, so’s I could 
come over and help you out when it come to the 
hard work. Me, I aint fit for nothing else! 
Now whereabouts do you want this shelf to go?” 

The shelf went into its place with much alert 
hammering, and then Katie Burke sat down on 
a box and looked at her handiwork. 

“I can do things like that,” she said, gloomily, 
i “When it comes to sawing boards or driving 
| nails, I’m right there every time, but I’m no 
j more fit to keep house than a cow. I’ve just 
j looked at that white curtain of yours till my 
! eyes ache, it’s so pretty, but I couldn’t malm one 
if it was to save my life.” 

The shelf had softened Nellie’s heart. She 
looked down at the gloomy face, and was moved 
with a sudden impulse of pity. 

“Suppose I helped you make a curtain," she 
suggested, gently, “or showed you how to make 
it ? That would be better still. Have yon any 
material that would do?” 

Nellie will never foiget the wild shriek of 
delight with which Katie (hugged her box to the 
fence and went over like a flash, or how she pres¬ 
ently climbed and tumbled back again, her arms 
run ot astonishing things which might oe mane 
into a white curtain. During the minute or two 
of her absence, the old lady in the armchair had 
said, softly, like one in a dream: 

“I was about her age when my mother died. 
It makes a great difference, dearie—a very great 
difference!” 

That speech was the only thing needed to 
sweep away the last remnant of Nellie’s reserve. 
When the bundle was laid at her feet, her eyes 
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were very wide and blight, and she looked over 
the strange assortment with a lovely smile. 

»Oh, some of these things will do nicely,” she 
said, with a little thrill in her voice. "See, we 
can join these two pieces, and this other is long 
enough as it is.” 

And so Nellie began her new work, all uncon¬ 
scious of its new meaning. 

The curtain was made, and Nellie went over 
to the poor, disorderly, uncomfortable house to 
help liang it. But before a white curtain could 
be hung, the window must be washed; and under 
Nellie's gay directions, Katie scrubbed and 
polished the dingy panes; and they hung the 
curtain, and Katie stepped back from it admir¬ 
ingly- 

"Land, but it lights up the whole place!” she 
cried with joy. “I've always wanted something 
pretty, but 1 didn't know how to fix anything, 
no more'n a cat. And now this room looks like 
a hurrah’s nest, by the side of this window! I 
wish I knowed how to do anything!” 

Katie suddenly sat down and began to cry. 

It makes a great difference, this being without 
a mother! Nellie’s heart softened more and 
more toward the poor, untaught girl, 

"Don’t cry! I’ll show you all I can,” she 
said, cheerily. And so all that day she was 
running gaily hick and forth from her own 
house to Katie’s, bringing over little things that 
she could spare, and teaching Katie how to use 
soap and water and scrubbing-brush and needle 
and tliread. It wns the beginning of a new era 
in her life. She had never even thought of it 
before, but all her life she had been receiving help 
from others. How selfish she had been, and how 
she had complained because this selfish existence 
could not go on forever! And now she was 
helping some one else! 

"Oh, but father 'was mighty proud of the 
house!” Katie came over the fence to tell her the 
next morning. “He put all his working clothes 
out in the shed, because he said the house was so 
nice he didn’t wont to litter it up.” 

“Now r just keep it clean,” said Nellie, smiling, 
with the discontent all gone from her face. 

"Oh, I’m going to, now that I’ve learned how. 
And I’ve been further down the Bow and 
helped Melissy Anders make a curtain for her 
window. She’s crippled, you know, and sits in 
a cheer all day, but she might sew if anybody’d 
learn her how. She just sits there and looks at 
tluit curtain till it makes me laugh. I’m going to 
fix up her house as I get time along. Her 
mother works, and she lias no time to do nothing 
at home, even if she knowed how—which she 
don’t.” 

The tears were in Nellie’s eyes now. 

"0 Katie, I’ll help you take care of the 
crippled girl, whenever grandma can spare me,” 
she cried, :: and I ; m so sorry ior her, and I've 
been so useless all my life! And look here, that 
skiit you have on doesn’t hang well, and I’m 
going to take it apart and show you how to make 
it over so that it will hang like mine. See how 
nice it looks! And I’ll teach you how to cut 
down and fix over tilings for the children. You 
have plenty of clothes that will make them look 
sweet and clean, if you only knew how to 
use them. You help me so much with my 
work, you know, and this is just like paying 
a debt.” 

Well, when Katie was over her crying and 
laughing, the work went on—the work tliat 
had been put into Nellie’s hands in place of 
the grand career of which she had dreamed. 

As the days passed, the ragged and unkempt 
Burke family blossomed like the rose; and 
Melissy’s dull little room was spotless, with 
snowy curtain and bed, and flowers in the 
window, and herself like a lily, smiling and 
working in the midst of them. Not only 
that, but the entire Row without delay set up 
white curtains, into some of which most 
astounding material had entered; and the 
curtains brought the other unsavory sur¬ 
roundings so prominently into view that 
there was a great epidemic of scrubbing 
auu cleaning tnrougnout the Kow. 

And Katie, having come forth neatly 
and becomingly attired, Mrs. O’Raf- 
ferty’s girl must needs know the secret 
of it; and Nellie’s lessons in sewing 
were passed on, with somewhat queer 
results, at times, but what did that 
matter? She did not know the extent 
of her own work; she was quite un¬ 
conscious that her influence went 
beyond the immediate circle that was - 
nearest her. 

In truth, her mind began to be oc¬ 
cupied with other things; for the 
white-haired grandmother was nearing 
Hie end of her long journey. Then, 
how they stood by her—these people 
ot luiungiui's Ttowl Bow Katie was wim ner 
day and night, it seemed, lifting the invalid in 
her strong, young arms, and easing ther pillows 
under the tired head, and doing all the work of. 
the house; and how Katie’s father went for the 
doctor at any hour ot he night, tired as he was; 
and how Mrs. 0’Rafferty’’ when she could find 
nothing else to do, scrubbed the front steps furi¬ 
ously and made everybody that passed walk on 
tiptoe, and nearly choked a bootblack, because he 
whistled in front of the house, shall be left to 
the imagination. 

And when the , journey of life was really done 
at Last, it was the flowers from Melissy’s window 


that were clasped in the peaceful hands as they 
left her to her last sleep. 

- “And I am so glad that she lived till I learned 
howto be kind to her!” was Nellie’s cry from 
the depths of her sorrow. 

The next day came a letter from the president 
of Nellie’s school. 

“We have to employ an assistant music teacher 
next session,” she said, “and I have determined 
to offer the place to you. The work will not 
interfere with your studies, and by doing extra 
studying for a month or two, you can be up with 
your grade. Please let me hear from you at 
onee.” 

Ah, the desired wray was open again! Nellie’s 
hands trembled and her eyes filled. Her dreams 
wore going to be realized, after all; but what was 
this pang at her h^t? Surely she was not sorry 
to leave Mulligan’s Row! 

But while she still sat with the letter in her 
hand, there was a knock at the door; and a certain 
faithful missionary', whose work lay in this dis¬ 
trict and in the regions beyond, came in. 

' “You have changed the Bow* so much,” he 
said, warmly, “that I was moved to come in and 
ask your help for other places. I cannot enter a 
house in this neighborhood without seeing what 


a missionary you liave been. Where did you 
learn the work ?” 

Then Nellie laughed, and cried a little, too, and 
blushed very much; but after a little, she called 
Katie, neat, comely and smiling. 

“This is the real missionary,” Nellie said, 
humbly; “and I know' she'll work with you and 
do a thousand times more good than I. I am 
going back to school, but when I come out, wher¬ 
ever I am, whatever I am doing, I hope to help 
in the world; if not in your field, then in another.” 

But Katie protested valiantly, with many teal's. 

“She won’t take any credit to herself,” she 
cried, “but you’ve seen the Row before she come, 
and look at it now! Of course I’ll help all I can, 
when I can leave the children, but I won't be 
doing a living thing but just passing on her 
work—passing it on to other people.” 

Passing on her work! A week later, Nellie 
was pouring out her full heart to her teacher. 

“Oh, I wont there so unwillingly!” she said, 
with a mist in her eyes. “It just seemed to me 
that wind and wove liad driven me into a poor, 
obscure little comer wiiere my life was at an end. 
And yet, do you know f , it seems to me now that 
if I ever accomplish anything really worili while 
in the world it w T ill be due to Mulligan’s Row'!” 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


The unmusical member of a musical family will 
appreciate a conversation reported by the Chicago 
News: 


“Do you play any instrument, Mr. Jimp?” 

“Yes; I’m a cornetist.” 

“And your sister?” 

“She’s a pianist.” 

“Does your mother play?” 

“She’s a zitherist.” 

“And your father?” 

“He’s a pessimist.” 

This reminds us of another fragment of contem¬ 
porary talk. 

“Don’t you think.” asked the young girl gradu- 

“that Rnrimr is a nliavniincr noRtess?” 


^ guess she is a mighty sweet poetess! I’m sure 
her cousin, Miss Chalmers, is a charming paintress, 
and her Aunt Lucreece is an excellent sculptress, 
and her mother used to be a capital dislrwasfiercss. 
It’s a talented family, hers is/’ 


THE NORMANDY BARBER. 

There is a proverb which insinuates that “trav¬ 
ellers’ tales” are always open to suspicion. 
Therefore we do not vouch for this one, reported 
by a Paris correspondent of the Pittsburg Dis¬ 
patch, on the authority of a friend who had just 
visited Normandy. 

He tells me that in a little village iip tliere.he 
was shaved once by a woman barber. To moisten 
the soap she spat on it, like a bootblack on his 
blacking, 

“Is that the usual way of making a lather?” he 
asked her. 

“No,” replied the tonsorial artist, “we only do 
that with strangers. That’s our regular way,” 
and she pointed to a sister barber who was shaving 
a peasant in an adjoining chair. 

My friend looked around and saw a graceful 
illustration of the local fashion. The other woman 
was spitting on the man’s cheeks and moistening 
the brush in that way. 


THE TRAVELLER’S PLATE. 

Connoisseurs of china are invited to sympathize 
with an Indianapolis woman who, says the 
Sentinel, bought in Dresden a plate that she would 
not have parted with for several times Its price. 

She dared not trust the plate in her trunk, or 
even in her satchel, but haa it carefully wrapped 
and tied and carried it about in her hand. She 
guarded that plate as if it were made of diamonds. 

She carried it all over Europe, down the Kliine 
and through Germany, through France, Italy and 
the British Isles. She had it in her hand when 
: she landed in the Union Station at Indianapolis, 

; and kept hold of it, “just for luck,” till she reached 
j her house. 

“There,” she said, “thank goodness I’ve brought 
that thing home unbroken!” and forthwith she set 
j the precious plate down so hard on the marble- 
; topped table that it broke into twenty-eight pieces. 


STARTLING. 

A Kansas exchange reports the following inci¬ 
dent as having taken place in one of the villages 
near Topeka: 

A woman, in making her usual preparations for 
supper, took a teakettle to the cistern and pumped 
it full of water. Then she carried it to the kitchen 
and set It on the stove. In a few minutes she 
heard a most remarkable splashing in the kettle 
and turned from her work , 1 to examine into the 
cause. Just as she was about to raise the kettle, 
a snake stuck its head out of the spout. 

With an excusable scream the woman seized 
the kettle, ran out into the yard, raised the lid and 
poured out the water and with it the scalded 
snake. The reptile writhed slowly away, but 
whether it survived its hot bath is not known. If 
it did, and if it knows anything, it will stay out of 
cisterns in future. 


A MODEST REQUEST. 

Ambition is an admirable trait, but it is not tlie 
single qualification for success. Among highly 
ambitious youths must be numbered a German 
who for several years had been apprenticed to a 
cooper. 

The young man felt that constant coopering was 
not compatible with his hopes for the future. 
Accordingly, after deliberation, a few months ago 
he addressed a letter to the head of the great 
Rothschild banking-house at Frankfort, setting 
fortli at some length his strong dislike for his 
trade and asking to be a 
millionaire,” promising 
tton in learning “the 

The young man is still a cooper. 


ccepted as “an apprentice 
diligence and all applica- 


NEVER SUITED. 

The traditional attitude of the pessimist toward 
all tilings is represented thus in a dialogue with a 
Georgia farmer, reported by the Atlanta Consti¬ 
tution; 

“How do you like this weather?” 

“Not much; I’m feared it’s goin' to rain.” 

“Well, how’s times with you?” 

“Sorter so-so—hut they won’t last.” 

“Folks all well?” 

“Yes: but the measles is in the neighborhood.” 
“Well, you ought to be thankful you’re a-livin’.” 
“I reckon so; hut we’ve all got to die!” 


WHY APPLES WERE HIGH. 

The retail trader’s efforts to account for the 
prices of his articles are sometimes interesting. 
The New York Weekly tells of a housekeeper who 
asked a marketman: 

“Why are apples so high in price?” 

“ ’Cause they’re scarce, ma’am.” 

“But,” she protested, “the papers said the crop 
was so enormous that apples were rotting on the 
trees all over the country.’’ i 

“Yes’m. That’s why they’re scarce. It didn’t I 
pay to pick’em I” 
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On Her Fortieth Birthday. 



0 ST of us have heard 
of the feat of tliat 
famous old Irish 
countess, who 


Lived to the aye of a 
hundred and ten. 
And died from a fall 
from a cherry - tree 
then. 


No American 
woman has yet 
rivalled her feat, 
which remains, and 
is likely to remain, 
unique. To be sure, 
it was fatal, but that 
is unimportant. She 


had to climb her 
cherry-tree before 
she could fall out of 
it, and the ensuing tragedy does not decrease our 
respectful amazement at her prowess. 

But there lives a respected New England 
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matron among whose intimate friends is whis¬ 
kered a tale which she insists shall be only 
whispered, and shall not be spread abroad, 
beauise although it is certainly to the credit of 
her spirit and her agility, it might not enhance 
her dignity in the eyes of strangers. It relates to 
a period when she was suffering severely from 
an injured foot and ankle. 

■ She had reached convalescence, and was able 
to bobble about the house without much trouble 
"while on a level; but going up- and down-stairs 
she still found both difficult and painful. On 
the morning of her fortieth birthday, which 
happened to occur at this time, she limped to the 
head of the stairs, preparatory to descending to 
the breakfast-room, where the congratulations 
and gifts of the family awaited her. At the top 
she paused for a moment to screw up her 
courage. She was quite alone; none of the 
family were in sight. There were so many steps, 
and it was going to hurt so! 

Suddenly a brilliant, a daring, an impossible 
idea seized her. In her little girlhood she had 
been something of a tomboy, and expert at many 
boyish feats. She was still a woman of light and 


supple figure. Could she? Dared she? She 
glanced once more about her, and then,.firmly 
gathering her skirts and setting her mouth, she 
made the descent—made it swiftly, easily, smooth¬ 
ly, painlessly, without touching a stair; and as 
she arrived breathless at the bottom confronted 
her wide-eyed small daughter, who stepped into 
the hall just in time to behold her arrival! Such 
a spectator was unexpected and undesired, but 
she did not allow herself to be disconcerted. 
Instead, she addressed her impressively. 

“Daughter,” she said, “the way mamma has 
just come down-stairs is a very dangerous way 
indeed for little girls. Mamma did it to spare 
her poor foot; but you must never try it—not till 
you are grown up. If, wdien you are forty, you 
want to slide down the balusters, you may; but 
not before.” 

This is a true story, but it has no sequel. The 
little girl is still far from forty and has never yet 
come down-stairs by way of the balusters, 
although she has grown old enough to tease her 
mother mercilessly about the extraordinary 
manner in which she celebrated her fortieth 
birthday. 
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/TIEN the news of 
Dewey’s great victory 
nt Manila came to 
Redwood, it inspired in William Rice high pride 
of country. Mr. Rice lived in a pretty cottage 
down at the mouth of Redwood Canon, where 
it spread out and became a valley. He heard the 
news over at the post-office, and drove home 
muddy in his cart to tell the folks. 

1 Grandfather Rice swelled a ‘good deal, and 
Grandmother Rice smiled, and yet shook her 
head and said: “It may be a lot of glory, but I 
don’t like these wars, anyway.” But Mrs. Rice 
was much pleased and asked many questions, all 
of which her husband undertook to answer. 

More full of the victory than anybody was 
Peter Rice. lie was fourteen years old, and the 
war had taken a mighty hold upon his imagina¬ 
tion. 

“We ought to do something to celebrate this 
victory,'’ said Peter’s father, looking at the boy. 
“They say they’ve got every flag flying at San 
Francisco, and are having high old tames.” 

“Well,” said Peter, “let’s get a flag and put it 
up where everybody for miles around can see it. ” 
“On top of Mount Tamalpais?” asked Mrs. 
Rice. “They could see it there.” 

“Yes, but it wouldn’t seem as if it belonged to 
us—as if we were doing it,” said Mr. Rice. 

He thought a minute. “Let’s string the steel 
rope across the cafion and put it on that,” said 
he. “Everybody in Corte Madeia could see it 
then, and the people passing on the trains.” 

The steel rope, or cable, was a new one, 
intended for ultimate use in carrying buckets of 
earth on an overhead trolley from a mining ditch 
to a dump. 

“Yes, and they could see it dear across San 
Francisco Bay, if the flag was big enough,” said 
Peter. “Let’s have a whopper—a hundred feet 
long.” 

“Oh, I think fifty feet will do. Bunting’s 
gone up. It’s very high.” 

“Well, we'll put it up still higher,” said Mrs. 
Rice. 

She puzzled a minute, and then remarked that 
if flags were so very expensive there was no 
reason why she could not make this one herself. 
So the bunting was sent for at once. 

While the sewing machine was humming and 
stars sixteen inches wide were being stitched to 
the blue field, and the stripes were run together 
in seams that Mrs. Rice declared were a mile 
long, Peter and his father were preparing to run 
the light steel rope across the cafion. At the 
point where it was to be stretched, the cafion was 
five hundred feet deep. Peter made a kite, and a 
favorable wind took it from the top of oue cafion 
wall to the other, leaving a long piece of cotton 
twine lying loosely across the cafion and swaying 
lightly in the breeze. Peter paid out another and 
stouter cord attached to this, while his father, 
on the opposite cliff, hauled it in. 

Then came the task of pulling the steel rope 
across. It was accomplished in a few hours, 
and drawn as taut as possible ’with a block and 
tackle. When the rope was stretched, a strong 
cotton line was pulled half-way across with it. 
This was doubled and worked upon a little 
pulley, so that the flag might be hauled in or 
pulled out. 

“Quite a piece of engineering,” commented 
Grandfather Rice, as he gazed upward from the 
bottom of the cafion. “Now if nobody interferes, 
you’ll have a fine flag-show up there.” 

“Who would interfere?” asked Peter. “Who 
would dare haul down the American flag? We 
could shoot him on the spot!” 

_“Might if you saw ’em,” said Grandfather 
ruoe, "but them Spanish over to San Rafael I 
Might cowve around ha the dark and cut your 
wire.” 

( much danger,” said Peter’s father. 
They ’re lying low these days.” 

■ <r ^ ie all done,” said Mrs. Rice, when 
tbey returned to the house. “My, but it’s a job 
of sewing! I've used up seven spools of thread, 
fit it’s good and strong, double on each seam, 

it won’t tear out.” 

Got the right number of stars?” demanded 
Peter. 

Forty-five; but there was a great temptation 
a ^ ew save work.” 

Well, you’ve done your part of it, little 
said her husband, “and now we’ll fly 

He rolled the flag up and put it on his shoulder, 
e er led the way, and when they had panted up 
me ndge and over to the edge of the cliff they 
am Bo . . tinie iu fastening, the flag to the rings on 

cable and drawing it out by the cotton line. 


As it came out of its roll and its stripes fell 
gracefully over the cliff, fluttering in great 
folds or sweeping grandly at fuU length. 
Peter gave a shout. 

“ ’Rah for Dewey!” he yelled, and away down 
in the cafion Grandfather Rice and the two 
women took up the cry. 

Slowly Peter and his father pulled on the line, 
and foot by foot the flag advanced until the ring 
was reached. Depending majestically over the 
cafion, the flag floated free, its bright colors 
contrasting vividly with the dull brown and dark 
green of the cafion sides and the gray-green peak 
of Tamalpais in the western background. 

Peter and his father ran down the ridge and 
stood in the cafion below, to get the full effect of 
the beautiful sight. They stood there an hour, 
with the rest of the folk, admiring and admiring, 
and the younger Mrs. Rice quoted in full Joseph 
Rodman Drake’s “When Freedom from her 
mountain height.” 

Peter did not under¬ 
stand what the “milky 
baldric of the skies” 
meant, but he was too 
full of the flag itself 
to bother about baldrics 
or anything else. 

The people down the 
valley saw the big flag 
and hailed it with great, 
ringing cheers. Many 
picnic exclusions came 
up the cafion because 
of it. People on the 
trains a mile away 
could see the banner, 
and sometimes the more 
enthusiastic ones would 
wave their liandker- 
chiefs from the car 
windows. 

For a while the flag 
was pulled in every 
evening, but as this 
was a good deal of 
trouble, and as there 
was very little damp¬ 
ness in the air at night, 

and nothing to injure the colors of the bunting, 
the Rices began to leave it out all the time. It 
was the dry season, and there could be no rain. 
So the flag floated night and day, and it was a 
matter of very fine choice sometimes whether it 
looked any less beautiful in the clear, full moon¬ 
light than it did in the garish light of day. 

It became necessary for Peter’s father to go to 
Sacramento to attend a convention. Before he 
went away, Mr. Rice cautioned the boy to be 
very careful of the flag. “If anything gets the 
matter with it,” said he, “just go down and get 
Bob Young to come up and help you pull it in 
and straighten it out. Be very careful how you 
run about on the edge of that cliff, too.” 

Bob Young was a boy friend of Peter’s, tliree 
years older than himself. 

Peter had been playing trip-the-trolley. With 
a piece of light, old steel cable he had made a 
very successful and what, to his grandfather, was 
a hair-raising “trip” from the top of a young 
redwood tree to another and smaller tree near the 
house. He would climb the taller tree with his 
pulley and rope, put the pulley on the cable, 
thrust his leg through a loop in the rope and 
yelling like mad, would make a fifty-foot flight 
that often whisked off his cap and always made 
the air whistle about his jacket. The excitement 
of the trip grew less after the first w r eek, but it 
was still Peter’s favorite -way of getting joy out 
of life. At the same time it was his mother’s 
esperaal horror. 

Two days later, Peter lay on the redwood 
needles and looked up amid the branches at the 
flag, which seemed a mile high above him. There 
was a good breeze blowing, and the flag was 
rippling and rising and making great leaps. Once 
Peter saw it lifted high by a gust and then duck a 
hundred feet, the trailing stripes swiftly follow¬ 
ing the blue field and the stars dancing prettily. 

“Hooray!” he shouted. “Wish it would do 
that again!” 

He watched and waited. Again he saw the 
great banner lifting, lifting, and it lifted his heart 
with it. “Hooray! hooray! ’’ he yelled. 

It ran higher and higher, taking up all the 
slack of the wire and carrying it up with it far 
above the edge of the cafion walls. 

“Oh!” yelled the boy. “It’s going to break 
away!” 

But it did not. When, finally, it could go no 
higher it stopped, and the breeze dying, it pitched 


head downward, and stood, a strange spectacle of 
a flag, inverted in the air. 

“Whee!” shouted Peter. “What a whirler it 
is! Beats any kite for ducking!” 

Lower and lower floated the flag, but when it 
could go no farther, it swirled over and the tail 
of it rushed downward madly. 

“Ah-h-h! what a terrible shame!’’cried Peter. 

For the flag in coming down had twisted, and 
the tail of it fell over the cable and hung rtiere, 
held fast by the weights that had been attached 
to it to keep it from doing the very thing that it 
had now' done. 

Doubled and twisted, the flag was to Peter’s j 
eyes a disgrace to its proprietors. What could \ 
be done to straighten it out before the afternoon 
train came along*? How r about Bob Young? 
He lived two miles away. Before he could be 
brought to the scene something dreadful might 
happen. A portion of tire flag was now bellied 
out by a strong wind. Might it not act as a sail, 
and bring so much pressure to bear that it w ould 
break the steel rope? It was certainly tugging 
tremendously. 

Peter jumped about nervously, full of the grave 
danger of the situation. Then he ran up the 
trail to the nearer end of the wire. Breathless, 
at the top at last, he ran out to the edge of the 
cafion wall. Untying the cotton cord, he pulled 
at it frantically to detach the tail, haul in the flag 
and untangle it. But the more he hauled, the 
more of a tangle did the mass of bunting present. 

For a time he stared helplessly at the flag, and 
then a new light broke within him. 

“Course I can do it!” he insisted to himself. 

He ran down the trail again, and came back 
with his trolley pulley in his hand. He slipped 
it over the cable and snapped the guard-spring. 



“ peter * * * CUT HIS WAY OUT OF THE FLAG, 

For a moment he ran the pulley back and forth 
over the wire rope and hesitated. It was some¬ 
thing to make one hesitate, this contemplation of 
a flight down that long wire, five hundred feet 
above the floor of the gulch. 

Peter looked over the edge, and never before 
had it seemed at so dizzying a height above the 
tall redwoods down there. The slender, graceful 
tops of the great trees, swaying gently in the 
wind, looked alarmingly aerial in themselves. 
Then what of this vast height up here? His 
plan was to slide down to the flag, disentangle it, 
and pull himself back by the cotton cord, which 
w'ould stand a strain of over one hundred pounds, 
he remembered. And the wire? That w'ould 
support two men, he had heard his father say. 
It was quite strong enough, and as the wind had 
gone down, there was no longer any danger from 
a break by reason of the bellying. 

So Peter shut his teeth tight, thrust his leg 
through the pulley, let go his hold from the reck 
to which he had been clinging, and sailed away ; 
down the wire. It was a trip to take one’s ■ 
breath. He felt like shutting his eyes, but he kept 
them bravely open. The whole cafion whirled 
before him with a mighty rush, the air hummed 
about him with a chilliness that made him shiver, 
j but he dung to his rope and kept his leg w ell 
through the loop, his teeth set firmer than ever. 

As the flag was hung nearer to the opposite 
side of the cafion and several reds beyond the 
centre of the wire, he began to lessen his speed as | 
he proceeded, but he had gained enough momen- j 
turn to carry him wdl up to the pulley to which | 
the nearest corner of the great banner was ! 
attached. His own pulley now bumped it gently, 
and reaching out, he held there, his weight caus¬ 
ing the “sag” to be so readjusted that its lowest 
point was where he hung. While he held to the 
pulley with his left hand he grasped the flag with 
his right, and pulling hard at the tail of it, he 
managed to get one corner over the cable. It fell 
with a great plunge, and w'hen it came to the end 
of its tether, it jerked the wire so suddenly that 
Peter was frightened nearly out of his wits. 
Recovering himself, he began to consider the 
practicability of disentangling the farther comer. 
He worked himself as far along the wire as he 
could, but it was not far enough to permit of his 
getting hold of the comer, which, switching and 
twirling, always eluded his grasp. 

“If I had only thought to bring along a hook 


on a pole, or something,” said Peter, reflectively. 
He had become so interested in the w'ork that he 
had almost forgotten his position, which was not 
therefore, less picturesque or perilous. He leaned 
as far over as he dared, and succeeded at last in 
grasping the elusive comer of the flag. 

He was about to pull it over the w'ire and 
untwist it, when a flaw of wind whisked down 
the cafion, and whirled the tail from his grasp. 
With the flag he w r as now lifted hig h, and when 
the squall passed and he was gently let down 
again, he found the flag w*rapped all about turn¬ 
over his head, around his neck and body and legs, 
and so hopelessly tangled and twisted that, fight 
and flounder as he would, he could not free 
himself. He had left his pocket-knife at home, 
and his clawing of the bunting with one hand— 
he must needs hold on to the rope with the other 
—did not rend the flag or help in the extrication 
for w hich he was struggling. He seemed wholly 
enmeshed in the great flag, just as a wild beast is 
sometimes caught in a net. 

After struggling for over an hour, he gave up 
the attempt. Although he'could see nothing, for 
several thicknesses of the flag were entwined 
about his head, he knew it must be nearly dark. 
If he did not want to remain suspended in mid¬ 
air all night, he must set up a call for help. This 
he now did, crying out the call which they all 
knew down at the house. But the house was 
half a mile away, and when you have your month 
muffled in three thicknesses of Old Glory, your 
voice does not penetrate very far. 

He knew that Grandfather Rice, and perhaps 
half the neighborhood, were out hunting for him 
by this time, and that his mother was doubtless 
worrying sadly about Ins disappearance. It 
seemed strange that he could not hear their 
voices calling to him. 
After an interminable 
wait, .during which 
the boy on the wire 
yelled himself hoarse, 
he heard a faint tall 
from down the canon: 
“Peter! Peter!” 
“Here I am!” he 
shouted bade. 

But whoever it was 
that called did not 
hear him. It was 
probably deaf old 
grandpa. So he clung 
to the rope and yelled 
again and agnm. 

"Hello!” He heard 
a voice right under 
him. It was the 
cheery call of Bob 
Young. 

“Bob! Bob!” 
shouted Peter. 

“Where are yea¬ 
rn a balloon?” 

“No; hanging to 
1 ’ the wire, in the flag!” 

“Goodness me! 
How in the name of sense did you get up there ?” 

Peter was too much enfeebled in voice to 
explain. 

Bob climbed up the trail with a lantern ana 
pulled at the cord, but although he tugged with 
all his might, he could not budge the hanging 
mass of boy and flag suspended from the wire. 
The flag being held by the cable, held the cord so 
that it would not work freely in the pulley. Bob 
sat down and tried to plan out a way of extricat¬ 
ing his friend. Meantime the whole famil y had 
assembled below, and there was much calling 
back and forth, and repeated and heartfelt 
injunctions from his mother to “hold on tight!” 
But nobody could think of any way to release. 
Peter from his airy position. 

Grandfather Rice built a camp-fire under Peter, 
and the family stood about it and shouted to him 
at intervals all night long, to keep him awake. 
Had his hold depended upon his grasp on die 
rope, Peter would doubtless have fallen to the 
ground long before, but the leg-loop held him 
firmly. His leg “went to sleep,” and he was 
cold and comfortless, despite the great wraps of 
bunting about him. 

Peter kept trying to work his disengaged hand 
—he kept changing from one to the other in his 
hold upon the rope—out of the flag, and finally, 
just at dawn, he managed to get his right hand 
free. Then he yelled: “Tie a knife to another 
pulley and let it run down to me!” 

This Bob did, and Peter, grasping the knife, 
soon cut his way out of the flag. He disentangled 
his pulley and rope also, and amid a grand yell 
of triumph from Bob, and many anxious excla¬ 
mations from his mother, he worked his way 
along the cable, pulling foot by foot until he 
had gained the edge of the cliff where Bob 
stood. 

The strong lad seized him and pulled him upon 
the ground, where for a while he lay, limp and 
exhausted. When he had recovered from the 
effect of his excitement and the reaction from it, 
he was helped down the trail by his friend. 
Ilalf-w ay down he met his mother, who had run 
up to meet him. After she had gathered him in 
her arms and kissed him a dozen times, he broke 
out with: 

“I never want to roost as high as that all night 
again, ma. I suppose pa’ll thrush me. But I 
don’t care. What I hate is to think I had to eut 
that flag!” 
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PORTO RICAN HOSPITALITY. 

The welcome which the Porto Ricans have 
extended to a people who talk an alien language, 
and have been trained under an entirely different 
system of government, is unique in history. As a 
nation, they have greeted us with enthusiasm, and 
as individuals they have extended the right hand 
of fellowship to our officers and men. 

It is a hospitality, says the author of “Porto 
Rico, its Conditions and Possibilities,” highly 
seasoned 'with garlic and sweet oil, but it is no 
less beautiful in sentiment for all its odoriferous- 
; ness. Invitations are sown broadcast among the 
| Americans, and it is interesting to enter a Porto 
| Rican house, if only to look about. 

! Incongruous decoration is seen in every bouse, 
in the way of cheap porcelain vases, covered 
! dishes with molded figures upon them, and ugly 
: tidies, while in the doorways hang the cheapest of 
cheap lace curtains, with perhaps near by some 
piece of wonderful, hand-made native lace or 
drawn-work. 

The mathematical precision with which all the 
furniture is placed in a well-regulated household 
creates a tin-ill of horror in the aesthetic breast. 

; Around the centre-table, equally spaced, are the 
great rocking-chairs; against one wall, like guard¬ 
ing sentries, are the straight-backed chairs, while 
flat against the other wall are placed a cane couch 
or two. 

I The American ofllcers have always been received 
! in the best houses, where they have shown them¬ 
selves appreciative of hospitality, extended in a 
manner unknown even in the United States. 
Everything in the Porto Rican houses has been 
theirs, from the host’s horses to Ills underwear and 
collar-buttons. Their entertainers struggle to 
cook American dishes, and swell with pride when 
they procure American fruits, cheese and crackers 
for their tables. 

The following is the bill of fare of a dinner given 
by a rich planter: 

Fried eggs and two fried corn-cakes. Vegetable 
soup filled with garlic. Hash with garlic. Larded 
beef cooked hard, flavored with oil and garlic. 
Beefsteak, onions and garlic, fried in oil. Potatoes, 
scrambled eggs, rice and guava Jelly. 
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said Millard, cheerfully. “It'll pay us! Good- 
by!" and he rode away toward town, four miles 
distant. 

“Get up!" said Prissy. 

The horses strained forward. Hotel el Frijol 
rose. Things rattled.' Something fell. J-Iotel el 
Frijol lurched on. 

Prissy chose roads according to her instruc¬ 
tions; went past fields where baled hay was 
piled; past acres containing dusty-fleeced sheep 
nibbling stubble after harvest; past fields where 
purple lupines and yellow California poppies 
were in dry summer bloom; past live-oak trees; 
past some gulch with a Mexican arrastre holding 
a horizontal arm for lifting water. Houses grew 
far between. Along the northern horizon the 
hills were sparsely clothed "with redwoods. In 
the wake of Hotel el Frijol rose dust. 

The sun -was setting when Prissy, after travel¬ 
ling devious roads and once inquiring of a boy 
on horseback, stopped at a great field covered 
with haycocks. “This must be the Peters place," 
she thought, for there were the oak-trees. 

She opened a gate, drove through, and stopped 
Hotel el Frijol on the liay-field. Unhitching the 
horses, she tethered them under the oak-trees. 
Beyond a fence and in the next field, a flock of 
sheep, left alone to eat stubble, eyed Prissy 
curiously and unafraid. 

“I don't see but I can drive this hotel pretty 
well," said Prissy, complacently. “There’s a 
splendid crop here! I don't,believe wa’ll have 
to move again for a week!" 

She climbed into Hotel el Frijol and briskly 
picked up tins, righted the wood-pile, hung up 


j windows, striking their wooden weights against 
! the outside of Hotel el Frijol. After a while 
there seemed rustlings, sounding almost as if 
some one were walking softly near the wagon. 
Prissy shivered a little. 

“I'm silly to be so nervous," she thought. 

Finally she 1 half rose, determined that she 
would conquer the feeling by going out ana 
walking around the wagon. The wind still 
shook the old sack curtains. But as Prissy rose 
she heard another sound that made her heart give 
a startled throb. It was the sound of a man’s 
foot on one of the wheels! 

Prissy crouched down closely between the 
wood-pile and her bed. Surely this could not be 
one of the boys! They would not frighten hei 
by coming silently tliis way. She dared not «UL 
“Who’s there?" 

She heard one of the sack curtains raised, tmd. 
Auew tinxi jsumt! unB w uts looking into the wagon. 
She kept perfectly still, hoping to be unseen in 
the semi-darkness. There was silence, till the 
man seemed to have finished his survey. 

“Well, this is luck!" she heard him mutter. 
“Them balers Iiave gone off and left their cook- 
wagon without anybody in it! Now’s my 
chance to get a square meal before they're back!” 

He evidently intended to climb in at the 
window, but the firm network of sharp, barbed 
wire scratched his hands till he broke out in 
angry expletives. 

“They think they’re smart, fixing things this 
way! I'll break in their door easy enough!” 
he muttered, hotly. 

He dropped off the wheel; the sack curtain 


P itTSSY sat in the doorway of 
“Hotel el Frijol," a queer- 
looking shanty, fifteen feet 
long, on wheels. The hotel was one 
of those cook-wagons frequently to 
be seen in use by balers or threshers 
on California harvest-fields. Prissy’s 
brother and cousin had painted the 
name in rough black letters on the 
side of the wagon. “Frijol" means 
“bean." California Americans often 
use Mexican words. 

Prissy was a student in a distant 
normal school during school terms, 
but cook of Hotel el Frijol during 
July and the rest of the vacation. 

On coming home, she had found 
that her older brother, Millard, had 
hired a baling-press for the summer, 
and he and their Cousin Leroy and 
two neighbors' sons were about to 
take the press from one harvest-field 
to -another. Usually a man cook 
goes in the cook-wagon, but Prissy, 
who wished to add to her little store 
of money, volunteered to accompany 
her brother and cousin. They paid 
her a dollar a day, the usual wage 
of a cook. 

At night Prissy slept in Hotel 
el Frijol, and Millard and Cousin 
Leroy slept on hay outside the 
wagon. The other two young men 
slept in the harvest-fields, wherever 
the baling-press was left at night. 

The position of cook was not a 
sinecure in Hotel el Frijol. Prissy rose at three 
o’clock in the morning to get breakfast, for the 
men must be at work by half past five. About 
nine o’clock she took them a lunch of crackers, 
cheese, peeled onion and pie; and at noon she 
had a hearty meal ready for them. The after¬ 
noon was usually her own, for supper was not 
till half past seven. 

As Prissy sat in the door of Hotel el Frijol, the 
stove was beside her in the corner, that long side 
of the room being occupied by the stove, the 
wood-pile, and what looked like a table, but was 
really Prissy’s bed, covered by a wooden lid 
working on hinges. At the back of the wagon 
were shelves, holding the dock and Prissy's two 
histories, for she studied a little this vacation. On 
the other long side of the room ran the narrow, 
white oildoth-covered table. 

Each of the sides of the cook-wagon had a 
narrow, horizontal window, formed by leaving 
out the whole or part of an upper board. These 
two windows were covered outside by rough 
curtains of sacking. Inside, the windows were 
protected by a network of barbed wire to prevent 
boys from climbing in, for Prissy and the workers 
went home for Sunday, and left the cook-wagon 
■with its front door padlocked. 

At the back was another window, dosed by a 
sliding board, fastened within, and unprotected 
by barbed wire. 

“I suppose we'll be moving pretty soon," Prissy 
told herself now, a little ruefully. 

Moving was one of her tribulations, to be 
encountered at least once a week, and often two 
or three times, for as soon as one farmer’s hay 
was baled, the press and cook-wagon went on to 
other fields. Prissy usually rode in state, and 
he:* brother* drove. 

Oh, how the heavy eook-wagon rattled! Prissy 
usually put the plates into the rack behind the 
table, and laid the dock in her bed, but some¬ 
times the boys moved so hurriedly that she had 
not time to make ready. The last time it was 
so. They forgot to “put the clock to bed," and 
as Prissy sat inside the lurching cook-wagon, 
holding hex camera and the lamp-chimney, the 
saw and the frying-pan flew from their nails. 
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“it'll pay us! good-by!’ 


Afterward the dock refused to go until Millard 
took it to pieces and repaired it. 

Although Prissy’s environment frequently 
changed, she was almost always in a neighbor¬ 
hood where she knew nobody, for she had been 
away at school ever since her family moved to 
this region. 

Sometimes, when Hotel el Frijol was near a 
; town, some stray book- or medicine-agent came 
to call. Once a strange-looking woman driving 
a wagon stopped for a chat, and was most 
amusing. She proved to be a travelling fortune¬ 
teller, and insisted on Idling Prissy’s fortune, 
which was to be very gorgeous, she prophesied; 
aud Prissy couldn't hdp feeling pleased, nlrtinngh 
she scorned Millard’s subsequent imputation that 
she had the least bdief in such nonsense. 

This afternoon Prissy anticipated the new 
moving was nigh, as some rising dust on the road 
caught her eyes, and Millard came riding over 
the fidd, leading two extra horses. 

“We’ve got to move to-night!" he announced. 
“I want to be up at the Peters place to begin 
baling there to-morrow morning! Can you drive 
this hotel up there, Prissy? I can’t, for I've 
business over in town. And I've let Leroy go 
home to get his other boots, his feet hurt him so. 
And the other two fellows will have all they can 
do to take the baling-press and rake up to Peters's 
■ place. I don’t see but you’ll have to drive this 
hotel." 

“All right,” said Priss^^ 

She never had driven Hotel d Frijol alone, 
but she supposed she could do it. So Millard 
hitched up the horses, telling Prissy meanwhile 
how to reach the Peters place, for she had never 
been there. It covered many acres, he said, was 
a few miles away toward the hills, and had no 
farmhouses near, being merely land used for 
raising hay. Prissy would know the place by 
some oak-trees. There was no farmhouse where 
she might inquire. The two young men who 
were to take the baling-press were going by a 
longer road, because it led by the home of a 
friend they wanted to see. They could not reach 
Peters’s place until long after Prissy arrived. 

“There's a big crop of hay on Peters’s place,” 


Prissy sat 


the frying-pan, and set the table for supper. The 
treasured keg of water that dosed with a faucet 
had been almost full when she started, and was 
intact now. 

Having done everything needful 
down in the doorway. 

“It’s real pretty here," she murmured. “I'm 
glad I chose to spend my vacation this way, even 
if it is hard work. It's nice to see the country.” 

A slight wind, wandering over the hay-field, 
brought a pleasant coolness. The summer eve¬ 
ning was lighted by the full moon. 

“I’m glad I had that meat baked, and the 
big apple pie and bread," reflected tired Prissy. 
“The boys had such a hearty dinner this noon 
they won't expect more than sliced cold meat and 
pie and bread to-night, after moving. I guess 
mother would think I’m keeping house pretty 
well for the boys." 

The girl laid her tired head on the steps and 
waited, listening for the distant creaking cart 
that should bring the baling-press. Lying there, 
she must have gone to sleep. When she woke, 
the full moon made the solitary stretches of fields 
beautiful. 

“Why, I don't believe those boys have come 
yet!" she exclaimed, jumping up. 

Nowhere on the distant acres could she see 
any baling-press. She walked some way on the 
field, but saw nothing. She went back to the 
wagon and waited, sitting on the steps. 

“I’m afraid they've had some accident," she 
told herself. “That press is so heavy! If a 
wagon-whed should come off—or anything!” 

At last her isolation, so far from any farm¬ 
house, and the non-appearance of the boys began 
to make Prissy a little nervous. She went into 
Hotel el Frijol, and shutting herself inside, 
fastened the door, as she always did at night. 
Sitting down, she waited. She thought it must 
be eight o’clock, although she could not tell, the 
dock having stopped when it was laid in the bed 
during moving. She did not light any lamp. 
She would do that when the hoys came. Moon- 
fight was enough now. 

The wind, coming from the long, solitary 
stretches, gently shook the sack curtains at the 


fell. Prissy had caught one glimpse, 
in the moonlight, of the man’s face. 
It was the face of a tramp, a coarse, 
animal face that frightened her. The 
front door of Hotel d Frijol was not 
very strong; he could easily break 
in. He did not know she was here 
yet, but what should she do? She 
had almost all of Millard's money! 
She had her own. She had no gun, 
nothing with'which to defend the 
wagon. Oh, why didn't the boys 
come ? _ 

Prissy caught hold of the table 
with trembling hands. A tierce 
pressure began on the front door, 
and a yielding cracking of the door 
ensued. 

“It’ll give way in a minute!" 
thought Prissy. 

She thrust her hand under her 
pillow and snatched the money. 
As she could not climb out of the 
side windows through the barbed 
wire, she went silently to the wooden 
window at the back. Hurriedly, 
with trembling hands, she unfas¬ 
tened the wooden slide and pushed 
it back softly. She tiled to climb 
out, but her dress caught. Crack! 
The front door of Hotel el Frijol 
was creaking and giving way. 

“He’ll see me!" thought Prissy, 
tearing her dress free. “Oh, can’t 
I get out?” 

She found her foot on the wheel 
outside, pulled herself througli, and 
was softly shutting the wooden slide behind her, 
when there was a loud crash. The door of El 
Frijol had been pushed in. Prissy dropped on 
the ground under the wagon, and lay there 
breathless. Had he seen her? 

She waited. Evidently lie had not seen her* 
She could hear his steps overhead, inside the 
wagon. He was muttering. All around was 
bright in the full moon. Where should she go? 
What should she do ? 

She lay under the wagon, listening. She heard 
the man go to the door of Hotel el Frijol and put 
his foot down on the step. Evidently the spread 
table liad made him think that the balers were 
coming back before long. She could see his foot 
on the step. She knew he was looking toward the 
road, listening. If he looked under the wagon! 

He did not; he went inside, and Prissy crept 
stealthily to tire nearest haycock. It was little 
protection. If he looked out he would surely see 
her. If only the moonlight were not so bright! 

She dared not spring up and run. She crept 
to the next haycock. 

Suddenly it almost seemed as if a veritable 
voice said to Prissy, “Go hide among the sheep!" 

She had forgotten them. She knew where 
they were—a dark, sleeping company lying in 
the next fidd. Could she reach them without 
being seen ? Were they soundly enough asleep 
not to start up and run, and attract the man’s 
attention that way? Could she creep close 
enough to seem part of the dark sheep mass, or 
was the moonlight too bright? 

She crept toward the fence. There were 
sounds from Hotel el Frijol. Oh, if the man 
would not look out now! 

Prissy hdd her breath. She reached the fence, 
threw herself over and lay still. Then she crept 
toward the sheep. She must not alarm them. 
At last she came close to one of the heavily 
slumbering creatures, crouched down and "waited. 
She hoped tliat from Hotel el Frijol she seemed 
part of the dark mass of "wool. She fdt for 
Millard’s money. It was safe. 

“If the boys would only cornel" she thought, 
trying to get her breath again. 

But there was no sound of the balers’ coining. 
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Lifting lier head, the girl watched Hotel el Frijol 
fearfuliy. Suppose, after eating, that man should 
take one of Millard's two horses tethered under 
the oaks ! Was she going to lie here and see that 
toini ; iS teal a horse ? But if the man should find 
her-ai id Millard's money! 

waited. Several tunes a sheep stirred, 
and the caught her breath. At last the man 
jumped out of Hotel el Frijol, and Prissy dropped 
her head hastily. He was walking straight 
toward her! He vaulted the fence and came 
onward in the moonlight. He was tramping over 
the clods ! She waited, breathless. 

He went by at a little distance, not noticing 
her! She must have seemed part of the sheep. 
Much relieved, Prissy looked after him. 

“I guess he didn't take a horse for fear the 
halers would follow and track him," thought 
she. “Balers wouldn’t spend time to follow him 
just for stealing food. Like enough he's taken 
all 1 laid cooked!" 

Wrath now mingled with Prissy’s fear. She 
strained her eyes after the man. He disappeared. 
Even then she stayed where she was, dreading 
to go to Hotel el Frijol, lest he should return. 
She worried about the boys, who ought to have 
arrived long ago. 

The hours went on. Hotel el Frijol stood 
revealed plainly in the moonlight, and still Prissy 
remained with the sheep. About midnight there 
was a shout from the road: “Hotel el Frijol! 
Prissy!” ; 

The gate creaked. Millard rode swiftly to the 
wagon. “Prissy!" he called. 

There was alarm in his voice now, for he had 
seen the broken door. But a slight figure sped 
across the next field, flung herself over the fence 
and ran toward him, ciying, “Millard! Millard!" 

“What's happened?" Millard asked in dire 
alarm. 

Prissy told him. “Your money’s safe, Mil¬ 
lard,” she ended with a nervous laugh, as she 
climbed into the hotel. 

She looked around. ■ 

‘Tie's taken everything X imd cooked! All 


the pie's gone, Millard! Why didn't you come 
sooner? Did you have an accident? I can't 
think what delayed you. Why, Millard, what 
are you doing?" 

For, much to her astonishment, Mil hud was 
bringing the two other horses and hitching them 
to Hotel el Frijol. 

“This isn’t the Peters place at all, Prissy," he 
said, quietly. “You must have taken some 
wrong roads. You’re about three miles out of 
the way! I've been hunting for you every¬ 
where!” 

“Why, I thought this was the place, as much 
as could be!" exclaimed Prissy, in consternation. 
“Those oak-trees made me sure I w r as right! 
I'm so sorry, Millard! I didn't mean to make 
you trouble!" 

“It’s all right," Millard answered; “You 
couldn’t be expected to know all the country, 
Priss." 

During his long, supperless search he had* been 
angry, but now he was grave, thinking what his 
mother would have said to him. What would 
mother think of an older brother letting Prissy 
get into danger like this? If mother liad not 
believed him more careful, she never would have 
tins ted him with his sister. 

“This sha'n’t happen again," Millard silently 
promised himself. “I'll go with Prissy, moving 
days. That old tranip! I'd like to get hold of 
him!” 

He turned the horses. Soon Hotel el Frijol 
was rolling, creaking up the otherwise solitary 
road. _ . 

Within the hotel Prissy was holding the lamp- 
chimney. 

“I’m glad Millard wasn't angry with me," she 
thought. “To-morrow I’ll scrub every dish that 
tramp used 'with hot water and soap! And I 
guess I’ll fry ham for breakfast. There are 
plenty of things left to cook, anyway! It will 
be almost breakfast time when we reach Peters’s 
place, and the boys will be hungry, Well, it 
was an Interesting day. I’m glad I came with 
the boys instead of idling away my vacation!" 
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Pulling Teeth in Old Times. 


S OME of the most interesting books in any 
great library are the quaint old volumes 
which have come down from earlier centu¬ 
ries. The Congressional Library at Washington, 
among thousands of such works, possesses one 
: on surgery, which was translated into English 
and published in London, in 1G49. It had been 
written seventy years before by a Frenchman 
named Ambroise Fard, who was the greatest 
surgeon of his time. In the preface, which is 
dedicated to Henry 111.;•" the most Christian King 
of France and Poland,” the author says: 


“For God is my witness, and all good men know 
that I have labored fifty years with all care and 
pain, in the illustration and amplification of 
chirurgery; and that I have so certainly touched 
the work whereat I aimed, that antiquity may 
seem to have nothing wherein it may exceed 
us, beside the glory of invention: nor posterity 
anything left but a certain small hope to add 
some things.” 

To the reader of to-day it will look as if posterity 
had added a great many very large things to the 
surgical attainments ot this wise man. In the 
matter of pulling teeth, perliaps the best known 
of all surgical operations, the directions of 
Amhroise Far6 are as follows: 

"Therefore for the belter plucking out a tooth, 
the patient shall he placed in a low seat, bending 
hack his head between the tooth drawer’s legs: 
then the tooth drawer shall deeply scarify about 
the tooth, separating the gums therefrom with the 
instruments/’ 

If the tooth is then loose, it may be shaken out; 
otherwise, various three-pointed instruments are 
recommended for use. The learned author says 
that unless the tooth-drawer knows his business 
well, he is liable to force out three teeth at once, 
"oftentimes leaving that untouched which causes 
the pain.” 

Of the author’s rules of surgery some remain 
good, while others would now he pronounced 
worthless. Here Is a fair sample: "You shall 
comfort the patient with hope of recovery, even 
when there Is danger of death.” This is another: 
"Grief is good for none but such as are very fat.” 

Doctor Park’s whole hook is an impressive 
reminder that the progress of knowledge has been 
in the direction of simplicity. All his directions, 
like those for tooth-pulling, would now he regarded 
as extremely and unnecessarily complicated. 
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N O one ever knew the exact cause of the 
estrangement between Maria Devlin and 
her distinguished brother, the lion. 

Horace Devlin. The Devlins had always been 
wisely reticent regarding their family affairs. It 
was understood tliat there had been a violent 
quarrel over the large estate left by the father of 
the brother and sister, and that they*kad never 
spoken to each other since the division of the 
property. The estrangement must liave been 
embarrassing to both of them, since they lived 
in a small town and could not help meeting 
frequently. 

The Hon. Horace ■was much more popular did not go into 
than his sister Maria. She had always been scandalous that Mi: 


promptly and so decidedly rejected that 
it hail never been repeated. 

It was thought tliat Miss Maria 
allowed the old house to remain in a 
state of neglect, and the premises to be 
in a state of continual disorder, for the 
sole purpose of adding to her brother's 
annoyance and mortification. She also 
added many irritating traits to her 
natural eccentricities of character, and 
was nearly alwaj^^pt^n of by the people of 
the town as “queer Miss Maria.” 

Her sister-in-la ™vas an extremely fashionable 
lady, while Maria went about in the sliabbiest 
and most antiquated of garments. She was far 
from being scrupulously tidy, and seemed to take 
delight in setting aside the ordinary convention¬ 
alities of life. It was known, however, that she 
was very good and kind to the poor, while her 
brother was by no means noted for his generosity 
toward them. 

The Hon. Horace Devlin entertained lavishly, 
while his sister never entertained at all, and 
y. It was regarded as 
dark should have chosen 


till, or at least the most, of their savings. The 
Hon. Horace Devlin was missing, and no trace 
of ins whereabouts could be found. 

A week after the closing of the bank another 
notice appeared on its doom. The second notice 
was as follows: 

Notice.—A ll creditors of the "WenHeld Savings- 
Bank are hereby requested to meet iu the town 
hall on Friday evening at eight o’clock. 

Many who were not creditors of the bank 
crowded into the town hall with the bank depos-^ 
itors on Friday evening. Indeed, the hall was 
filled to overflowing, and no one seemed to have 
any definite idea of what was to bo done. 

When eight o’clock came no one had yet 
appeared on the platform, but a few minutes 
later a door at the rear opened, and to the 
amazement of all present, Miss Maria Devlin 
walked forward and faced the people. 

There was an instant bush. One could almost 
hear the breathing of the spectators. Miss Maria 
herself seemed calmer than any of them. Her 
I voice was perfectly steady when she began to 
I speak. Every word could he heard in all pints 
of the hall. 

“My friends,” she said, simpiy, “I am here to 
make reparation for the wrong done you by 
my brother, Horace Devlin. Tlie Devlins have 
always been honest people. No man ever liad a 
higher or a more deserved reputation for honesty 
than my father. He owed no man any thing, nor 
; do I. I feel that I owe it to my father to make 
full amends for his son’s wrong-doing, and to do 
all tliat I can to remove the shame and disgrace 
he luffi brought on a good and honorable mime. 

“Now I am here to say tliat I will pay every 
j dollar due the depositor's who had money in the 
Wenfield Savings-Bank, and — 

“Hooray for Miss Maria!”-shouted a wildly 
excited man in the rear of the hall. “Hooray!” 
The crowd took up the cry, and the hall rang 
as it never had before. 

"Hooray for the Devlin name!” shrieked 
some one else, when partial order hud been 
restored, "Hooray for old Judge Devlin, us 
good and honest a man as ever waiked the 
earth! Thre^heers for him and ills honest 
daughter, Miss Maria!” 

Again the lum resounded with the plaudits 
of the multitude. When order was finally 
restored, Miss Maria said quietly: 

“My lawyer, Mr. Dawson, will take charge 
of the matter of making the payments due. 
That is all I liave to say, except to express 
my deep regret tliat tiiis shameful thing has 
liappeued. Good night.” 

Queer Miss Maria left the hall amid the 
renewed applause of the great crowd. 

“She is her father’s daughter, Unit’s what she 
is!” said Doctor Hale, as the people were going 
out of the hall. 

“You couldn’t say a better thing about her,” 
said Dawson, the lawyer. 

From tliat time forth Miss Maria had a new 
place in the affections and rospecUff the people 
of Wenfield. She was still “queer Miss Maria,” 
but the people knew that her neSuWaf right. 

J. L. II a lino cit. 


somewhat eccentric, and fills eccentricity had to spend the afternoon in her front yard with a 



HON. HORACE DEVLIN 


become more marked after her 
quarrel with her brother. 

Her father had been a man 
of very simple tastes, and liad 
lived all of his life in the plain 
old red house that had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s. 
It was a great and bitter trial 
to Maria when her brother, not 
long after their father’s death, 
tore down the old house and 
built on its site a very Iaige and 
pretentious modem mansion. 

Miss Maria liad her father’s 
simple tastes, and the associa¬ 
tions of the old house were very 
dear to her, even when it was 
no longer her home. The big, 
showy mansion was an offence 
to her eyes ever}’ time she passed 
it. In marked and striking con¬ 
trast to her brother's house was 
her own. It was as much an 
eyesore to her brother as his 
house was to Miss Maria. 

When the Devlin estate laid 
finnllv lieen divided. Miss Maria 
moved into a tiny old house once occupied by 
her fatlmris gardener. It was hardly tenon table, 
i and Miss Maria made few repairs before moving 
into it. It stood directly across the road from 
her brother’s tine home, and was a decided 
blemish on the landscape seen from his spacious 
front piazza. lie had, through his attorney, 
made his sister an offer to buy it at a price far 
more than its value, but the offer liad been so 


man’s hat on her head, and her skills pinned up 
about her waist, on the day of her brother’s 
grand lawn party, when he had a car-load of 
guests out from the city. 

So the breach between the brother and sister 
widened until there was no probability tliat it 
would ever be bridged over. When they met 
they stared at each other in stony silence. 

Wenfield, the town in winch the Devlins lived, 
was a small manufacturing place. Most of its 
inliabitants worked in the mills. Many of them 
were thrifty men and women, who saved as much 
as they could of their earnings, and deposited 
them in the one savings-bank in Wenfield. 

The Hon. Horace Devlin was cashier of the 
Wenfield savings-bank, and never had there been 
such wild excitement throughout the town as on 
the morning when a placard appeared on the 
bank door bearing the two ominous words: 

hank c nos HP. 

Men and women left their work and hurried 
to the bank with eager and anxious faces. Many 
had in it the savings of a lifetime, and they stared 
at the portentous words with wildly beating 
hearts. There was the most outspoken indigna¬ 
tion when the truth became known. The fact 
I was that the Hon. Horace Devlin had brought 
shame and disgrace on an old and honored name, 
and privation and jxissible poverty to many 
homes, by becoming a defaulter. 

It was discovered that lie liad for years been 
speculating with money belonging to the bank, 
and bis defalcations were sufficient to embarrass 
it. It was feared that its doors must be perma¬ 
nently closed, and that the depositors would lose 
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“Oh, iny dear I” 
cried Miss Crossley in gentle protest. 

“I think it -would be perfectly right for me 
to do it,’ 1 1 went on. Sly head was in the trunk 
and Miss Crossley could not see the tears in 
my eyes. “Here I’ve lived with Miss Bean 
for more tlian three years and worked from 
morning till night, and now, when I’ve got this 
chance to go to school, when you’ll take me, 
she won’t let me go.” 

“Perhaps she knows best,” suggested Miss 
Crossley’s even tones. 

“I never complained before,” —I hardly 
heeded the interruption, — “but it isn’t right. 
If Miss Bean said she couldn’t spare me, or 
that she was fond of me, or anything like that, 
it would be different; but she just says that 
I’ve got high notions, and to earn my living 
by housework is a good, respectable way. But 
0 Miss Crossley, it isn’t my way, it really 
isn’t!” I turned about from the trunk, and 
gazed up at Miss^Crossley with wet eyes. 

“There, there,” murmured the little woman, 
although she herself looked distressed, “don’t 
you -worry! The Lord will bring it all out 
right, somehow'.” 

“It doesn’t seem as if anything had been 
brought out right for me, so far!” I said 
recklessly, rising and going to the spare-room 
closet, from which I brought a load of dresses 
towai’d the trunk. “Oh, I didn’t mean that!” 
I cried, catching sight of her shocked face. 
“But it does seem as if, with my father and 
mother and everybody gone, and no outlook 
but scrubbing and dish-washing, and nobody 
really loving me and nothing—why, I just 
have to believe in God, not because of anytliing 
He’s done, but just in spite of everything.” 

“Perliaps,” answered Miss Crossley, simply, 
“that is the best way to believe.” 

“Don’t you think if you asked Miss Bean 
once more she might let me go?” 

“I’ll try,” responded Miss Crossley, val¬ 
iantly. 

But she could not change Miss Bean’s 
adamantine resolve that I should not go to 
school, although Miss Crossley declared I 
might go to the seminary where she w'as a 
teacher, and pay for my tuition by housework. 
Miss Crossley was a second cousin of Miss 
Bean, and had come to board here for the 
summer. Miss Bean was the w r oman with 
whom I had lived since my mother’s death, 
three years before. She was an irreproacliable 
housekeeper, and considered housekeeping the 
highest vocation of woman. I liad learned 
her system well; but when I looked forward 
to my future, and saw myself earning my 
living by hiring out to the -various families 
about, I rebelled, not merely because such 
work was poorly paid and little appreciated, 
or because I felt myself at all above it, but 
because I knew I was made for something 
else. In me was bom a thirst for knowledge 
and a passion for books. And I felt sine tliat 


I could teach. Hadn’t I practised on the 
younger children while at school, and wasn’t 
my Sunday-school class the wisest and quietest 
of any? 

Miss Crossley had become interested in my 
ambitions this summer, and she and I felt that 
my sphere of labor was not housework. But 
Miss Bean would listen to none of our 
protests. It was the most ridiculous thing 
in the world for me to want to go to school— 
a great girl like me! I had a good home, and 
wliat more could I ask ? 

So that Friday afternoon I watched kind 
Miss Crossley drive away without me. I 
waved to her heroically as she vanished. The 
hopes which I had long fostered, seemed to die 
out now. I had not that reckless courage 
which is always sure of its own plan. I was 
not one who could make opportunity—I could 
only take advantage of it. And there was so 
little opportunity of any sort in my life! 

“Don’t stand moping there, Sarah!” called 
Miss Bean’s sharp voice. “Comeup-stairsand 
help set the spare room to rights.” 

I went up to the big spare room, opened the 
windows and took the sheets from the bed, 
while Miss Bean aired the closet and emptied 
the bureau drawers. An onlooker might have 
imagined that a tramp, instead of dainty Miss 
Crossley, had been staying there. 

I stumbled blindly about the room, and was 
brought to my senses by an exclamation from 
Miss Bean: “Lawful heart! What on earth’s 
become of my black silk poplin?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, blankly. 

“Well, I hung it up here after I wore it last 
Sunday, I did think Susanna Crossley could 
give me one nail. Tou don’t suppose she’s 
taken it with her, do you?” 

I stared at Miss Bean with parted lips. 
“I guess she has,” I managed to say at last. 

“Well, don’t stand gaping there! Go and 
look in my clothes-press.” 

I flew to Miss Bean’s room and searched her 
closet, 

“It isn’t there!” I cried, returning breath¬ 
lessly. 

“If that isn’t exactly like Susanna Crossley! 
That’s what comes of book-learning! Don't 
know her own clothes! That's the sort you’d 
like to be, I s’pose!” 

“I guess it’s my fault, anyway,” I admitted 
boldly. “I helped her pack her trunk.” 

“And you didn’t know my silk poplin that 
I’ve worn to church every Sunday since you've 
been here?” 

I gasped! How stupid I had been! Not 
to know the gown that liad been flaunted 
before my eyes and up that church aisle at 
least one hundred and fifty times! The power 
of preservation in Miss Bean’s gowns was 
only surpassed by that of the Egyptian 
mummies. 

“Well, what am I going to do?” cried Miss 
Bean, irritably. “How can I go to church 
without my dress, and how am I going to get 
it before Sunday?” 

“Why, the train hasn’t gone!” I cried. “I’ll 
go after it; maybe I can stop her.” 

“Maybe you can!” exclaimed Miss Bean. 


‘ 1 ARREST YOU IN THE NAME OF THE 

“Run across lots. She liad lots of time to 
check her trunk. She didn’t expect I’d clear 
out the spare room so soon.” A grim smile 
played about Miss Bean’s thin lips. “Run 
just as fast as you can!” 

I was down-stairs and out-of-doors in a 
moment. Putting on my old straw hat as I 
ran, I hurried through the orchard, across the 
road, and then along the woodland path of a 
little grove near the station. I heard the train 
now. I ran faster; the blood flew into my 
face and eyes; my ears were throbbing. Then 
I saw the train; it was in the station. There 
was Miss Crossley, just getting on. I shouted, 
but I liad no voice. I made one last effort as 
I sprang upon the platform of the station, 
but nobody heard me. The trunk was 
tumbled into the baggage-car. The engine 
gave a puff, the bell rang, and the last car, 
almost beneath my hand, began to move. 

Suddenly, on the impulse of that wild 
moment, I reached out my hand and flung 
myself upon the step of that car. The train 
went on, and I with it. 

I sat on the top step of the back platform 
and shouted with glee. The baggageman had 
returned to the station, but I tore off my hat 
and waved it wildly, and shrieked with the joy 
of freedom, until a curve hid the little building 
from sight. 

Then I rose and entered the car. I went 
through to the next before I saw Miss Crossley’s 
slender, elegant shoulders above the red velvet 
seat. I stepped softly forward and sat down 
beside her. 

“How do you do?” I asked, cheerfully. 

She stared at me with frightened eyes. 

“Why, my dear! IIow did you come here?’’ 

“I told you I thought I’d ran away some 
day,” I answered, calmly. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t!” protested Miss 
Crossley. 

“But how can I help it if I have?” I asked. 

“My dear, I don’t know.” She looked very 
helpless. 

“No, I haven’t run away at all, Miss 
Crossley,” I explained, reassuringly. “I’m a 
detective. How do you like my disguise?” ■ 

She edged away from me, nearer the window. 
I went on dramatically: “I have come to 
apprehend a thief. Do you see anybody in 
this ear that looks like a thief?” 

Miss Crossley almost unconsciously studied 
the people in the car. There was a stout lady, 
a ministerial-looking man and a shy boy. 

“What do you mean, dear?” Her troubled 
glance returned to me. 

“It’s a black silk poplin I’m after. It’s not a 
new dress, but as good as new, and somebody 
in this car has taken it.” 

Then I reached out and laid my hand on 
Miss Crossley’s ami, as I liad read of 
detectives doing. L “Miss Crossley, I arrest you 
in the name of the commonwealth,” 

Miss Crossley drew still farther away from 
me, but now her face took on a look of injured 
dignity. “Sarah,” she said, firmly, “I want 
you to stop joking at once, and tell me exactly 
why you are in this car.” 

My hold slipped from Miss Crossley’s arm 


COMMONWEALTH.” 

and fell upon her gloved hand. “0 Miss 
Crossley!” I cried. “I didn’t mean to come 
after you, but you see you packed — or rather 
I did — Miss Bean’s black silk poplin by 
mistake, and I stalled after it, and I couldn’t 
make you hear, and the train was going, so I 
just jumped on, and—and —Oh, I never was 
so happy in my life!” 

Miss Crossley patted my liand with her 
disengaged one. “I’m afraid we shall liave to 
get off at the next station and go back.” 

“But there isn’t another train to Dayvilie 
to-day, don’t you remember? You’ll have to 
take me to the city with you and keep me all 
night, and pay my fare. Oh, liave you got 
enough money ? Now I’m sorry I came!’’ 

It was Miss Crossley’s turn to be merry. 
“I’m as glad as can be,” and she laughed, 
“since it’s nobody’s fault, and you shall visit 
the school with me, and to-morrow morning—” 
But here the conductor appeared. “Oh, yes, 
indeed, I have plenty of money.” 

Since I had lived with Miss Bean I had 
never been more than four or five miles from 
her village, and this was like the ride of a fairy 
princess in an enchanted chariot. All too soon 
we reached the city. Miss Crossley telegraphed 
to Miss Bean: “Sarah with me. Dress will be 
returned.” Then we took a carriage, and with 
the trank behind, drove in the gathering dusk 
to the seminary. I could see through the 
semi-darkness that it was a large building with 
a long ell. 

It seemed to me that the servaut who 
admitted us looked with curiosity at Miss 
Crossley’s charge; but everything was in so 
great confusion that I did not attract attention 
long. They were preparing for the arrival of 
the students to-morrow. Miss Crossley intro¬ 
duced me to the principal, Mrs. Fairbum, and 
then directed me up-stairs to her' own room. 
At tea, the principal looked at me with interest 
and asked me many questions. I surmised 
tliat she liad been talking me over with Miss 
Crossley. 

Mrs. Fairbum excused herself as soon as 
she had finished her tea. 

“Some of my help have deserted me at the 
last moment, and I must work this evening in 
order to have tilings ready for the girls to¬ 
morrow.” 

The teachers here offered their help, but she 
declined it; they had enough of their own 
special preparations to make and must not be 
tired out, she said. Then I plucked up courage 
to offer my services, and somewhat to my 
surprise, Sirs. Fairbum accepted them. I 
worked zealously all that evening, and went 
up to the little room assigned to me for the 
night, feeling that I had been of real assistance. 

I was too much excited to sleep, and the next 
morning I was up, and down-stairs before 
breakfast. Again I found work for my willing 
Iiands, and I had high hopes that in some way 
it would be decided that the seminary could 
not get along without my valuable assistance. 

But after breakfast, Miss Crossley called 
me to her room and showed me the poplin 
gown, neatly folded on her bed. 

“You can do it up in that brown paper,” she 
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said, “and you will have plenty of time to get if I’(l wanted to keep you at'school, I’d have let 
the mne-thirtv train.” you go home?” 

“0 Hiss Crossley !” I cried, choking. “Are Something stirred in me. I wanted to laugh 
you going to send me back? Doesn’t Mrs. and cry. “No, you wouldn’t!” I answered, 

Fnirbum think I could be of some help here?” boldly. 

“I have spoken to Mrs. Fairbum, and she is Miss Dean pushed the bundle up under her 
willing to give you your tuition for your work— arm. “Come on!” I meekly followed after, 
that is, if you are always as industrious as you We boarded the car which would take us to the 

have been. I told her who you are. I am going seminary. Once Miss Bean tossed her head 
to write Miss Besin about it.” and smiled grimly. “Dreadful meechin’!” she 

I shook my head. “It won’t do a bit of good, murmured, and I imagined how she was exulting 
I know Miss Bean. Nothing you can say will over Miss Crossley’s gentleness in the coming 
cliange her. But if you’d just let me stay here, interview. I stared up at her fearfully. The 
she might come ’round.” old childish wish that I could take off the tops 

It was Miss Crossley’s turn to shake her of people’s heads and see the workings of their 
head. “If it was only myself, my dear, but brains, a wish always present when I was with 
I must think of the school. If Miss Bean made Miss Bean, fixed ihy glance on the severe 
any trouble, the scandal would hurt Mrs. outlines of her commanding bonnet. 

Fairbum, you know.” She entered the seminary door with a martial 

I had folded the dress up in the brown paper tread. She asked for Miss Crossley. The maid 
now. Miss Crossley gave me a pretty hat and said, “She’s in the office, ma’am.” 
jacket. I suppose they were some of the girls’ “That’ll suit me! ” declared Miss Bean, 
old things, but I did not care. I thought they “Where is the office?” Then she turned tome, 
were lovely. Then she gave me the money for “You sit down here.” She indicated one of the 
my ticket home. hall chairs, and handed me the poplin dress. 

“If I sent this package to Dayville and came I sat there, watching the new arrivals with 
back, yoc wouldn’t turn me out, would you?” a heavy heart. Miss Bean was now probably 
I pleaded. having her revenge on gentle Miss Crossley, and 

“Don’t ask me such a question, dear,” said would soon empty her vials of wrath upon me. 

Miss Crossley. But I felt certain that she was Presently Miss Bean appeared. She strode 
my unfailing friend. past me and I picked up the bundle and 

As I went out of the door of the seminary, followed her. At the outer door she turned and 
I met the new girls, red-eyed and mournful looked down on me. 

because they must come to school. Such are the “I’ll take my dress.” She took the package 
pranks of fate! When I started on my way, 

I had decided to return to Dayville. But 
by the time I had readied the station, I had 
revolted against my fate. Whyshould I not 
be arbiter of my destiny? Miss Crossley 
would not turn me away from the seminary; 

I would go back; I would not return to 
Miss Bean. I went to the express office 
connected with the station, and asked that 
the bundle be sent to Dayville. 

“When will it get there?” I asked, with 
a sudden afterthought. 

“Monday morning early,” said the man at 
the office. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, blankly. 

What would Miss Bean do without her 
dress Sunday ? This little thing decided me; 
fate had declared against me. But it did not 
seem a little tiling. Oh no! How could 
there be a break in those one hundred and 
fifty poplin-clad Sundays? 

I bought my ticket to Dayville and then 
sat down in the waiting-room on an end 
seat, with the package beside me. It was 
several minutes before my tmin would start. 

1 sat there miserably unconscious of what 
was going on about me, with a lump in my 
throat and a mist before my eyes. Then a 
crowd of people singed through the open 
door. A train had just come in. Suddenly 
I was conscious that my dress package was 
gone! Somebody had taken advantage of 
my absent-mindedness. I sprang to my 
feet. 1 saw tire brown paper corner through 
tlie crowd; I dived after it. Because of the 
people between I could see neither the face nor 
form of the person bolding the parcel. But I 
gripped the band that was on the string. i 

“Let go!” I cried. “This is my bundle!” 

Then I looked down. I recognized the black 
cotton glove, the scant, narrow jet trimming 
around the mist. I looked up; the crowd 
parted, and I stood face to face with Miss 
Bean. 

"Well I” She smiled sardonically. “Wasting a 
good deal of time running alter this dress, 
aint you?” 

“Didn’t you get the telegram?” I demanded, 
irrelevantly. 

“Oh yes, just ns I was getting on the train this 
morning. So you decided to run away?” 

“No, I didn’t!” I cried. I had moved into 
a vacant comer. Miss Bean followed me. “I 
went after that dress, and jumped on the train 
before I knew it, and then I bad to come on. 

Of course I was glad enough to do it,” I added, 
truthfully. 

“Welt, I guess after she got you here, 

Susanna Crossley found it wasn’t so easy to keep 
you, after all,” Miss Bean smiled unkindly, and 
studied critically my jacket. 

1 lifted my head and looked straight into Miss 
Bean’s eyes. “Mrs. Fairburn, the principal, 
said she’d be glad to have me stay.” 

“Lawful heart! Why didn’t you, then?” was 
Miss Bean’s unexpected comment. 

“ Why—why—” I stammered in bewilderment. 

“You couldn't have had your tiress Sunday.” 

“ Oh! ” said M ! ss .Bean, with sarcastic in¬ 
flection. 

I held out to her my ticket to Dayville. It was 
a long habit of mine to give everything into 
Miss Bean’s charge. 

She looked down at the ticket. “Sarah Bell, 
you needn’t tell me that you were coming back 
so that I could have my dress on the Sabbath ?” 

“Well —that was part of the reason—” I 
begun, lamely . “But Miss Crossley was afraid 
you might make some trouble for the school. 

But if I’d just sent the dress, and gone back 
again, I believe she’d have kept me!” I ended 
defiantly. 

Miss Bean’s chin was in the air. “H’m! 

Susanna Crossley’s dreadful scared! That’s 
what comes of book-learning. Do you s’pose 
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from my Iiands. Then she nodded at me fiercely. 
“Do you want to go back, after all ?” 

“Why, I—I—” I began. Then I realized 
that here might be my chance. “No, I don’t!” 
I burst forth. 

The door of the little reception-room was just 
behind. Miss Bean stepped in here. “I’ve 
fixed it so you can stay. You liaven’t got to 
go home with me. It’s all tomfoolery, but 
Susanna Crossley needn’t think you’re her 
prodigy.” 

I grasped die black cotton gloves crossed over 
the brown paper parcel. “0 Miss Bean,” I 
cried, “thank you! thank you!” 

“You needn’t thank me. I can’t pay much. 
You’ll have to work your own way mostly.” 

“0 Miss Bean, how will you get along?” I 
was ashamed to realize that until now I had 
forgotten her comfort. 

“Well, you don’t mean to say you’ve thought 
of that?” Her tone was sarcastic. “Oh, I’ll 
worry along. I don’t s’jpose you’ll know too 
much to come home vacation time ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed, no!” 

Then I think Miss Bean must have felt 
something moist on her black cotton glove, for 
suddenly she drew both hands away, pushed her 
bundle up under her arm, and threw back her 
head with the old warlike movement. 

“Well, I’ve got to start along. I mustn’t miss 
that train, and I’ve got some errands to do. I 
want to get back, now I’ve got my dress to wear 
on the Sabbath.” And so I got to school. 
Later, as I hoped, I became a teacher. 
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•won’t you come up and rest?” 



ISS CROSS LE Y and 
I sat side by side in 
the train returning to 
the city from Dayville, 
after the funeral of 
Miss Bean. She was 
the woman with whom I had lived since my 
orphaned childhood, and Miss Crossley was 
her second cousin and nearest relative. 

Presently Miss Crossley spoke with a note 
of genuine desire. “I don’t see why she 
didn't leave you something, dear. I was never 
so very intimate with her, you know.” 

I aroused myself. I knew that she referred 
to Miss Bean’s will, which the village lawyer 
had read to us a few days before—a will drawn 
up some years ago, in which Miss Amanda 
Item left all her property to Miss Susanna 
Crossley. 

“Oh no!” I said, shaking my head and 
smiling at her. “I’m not a relative, and I 
can make my own way in the world now, 
thanks to you.” 

For it was due to Miss Crossley that she and ! 
I were now associate teachers in the same 
school in the city, I in my first year of teaching, 
she in her twenty-first. After a visit to Miss 
Bean some year's before, Miss Crossley had 
helped me to a student’s place in this semi¬ 
nary, where I had worked my way through. 

“You know my home is always yours, dear, 
and when j r ou want help you know where to 
come,” she went on, with a pretty and readily 
acquired air of munificence; for she was pleased 
with this legacy. To hear her one would have 
imagined that it was a large fortune. In 
reality, it produced an annuity a little more 
than Miss Crossley’s present salary, with the 
Item house and grounds in addition. 

I knew she meant every word of her lrind 
offer. “You mustn’t make too many prom¬ 
ises,” I warned her, still smiling. But I did 
for a second wonder why Miss Bean had made 
no mention of me in her will. Of course I did 
not want the property. Miss Crossley was 
older than I and needed it much more; but 
I should have liked from Miss Beau the gift 
of a book or a picture, or a bit of silver, to show 
that she loved and remembered me. 

We arrived at the seminary dressed in black, 
which for me, and I think for gentle Miss 
Crossley, was the outward sign of sincere 
grief. 

The school was huger and more prosperous 
than when I was a student there, but I did 
not like it half so w r ell. Mrs. Fairburn, the 
fnntier principal, whose presence had been a 
benediction, had sold out to a more business¬ 
like but less noble woman. I was happy in 
niy work, and knew, from the grudging praise 
bestowed, that I gave satisfaction; but I 
sometimes wondered if the aggressive principal 
appreciated Miss Crossley’s high-bred, old- 
fashioned charm. 

It was a. few days after our return, and I 
was on my way to my recitation-room when 
one of the maids touched me on the arm. 

‘'There’s a gentleman wants to see you in 
the reception-room, Miss Bell.” 

‘‘I will be there in a moment,” I answ ered, 


passing on to my recitation and giving out 
written questions to occupy the girls during 
my absence. 

A gentleman w'as awaiting me in the small 
reception-room. He w'as a man of professional 
appearance, a^wore eye-glasses. 

“Miss Sarah Bell?” he asked, bowing. “A 
ward of Miss Amanda Bean?” 

“I lived with Miss Bean from the time I 
w r as thirteen years old,” I answered, bowing 
in turn, and we sat down facing one another. 

“I have been abroad and did not hear of 
Miss Bean’s death until to-day. I wish to 
inform you that Miss Bean made a will, a 
later one than that drawn up by Mr. Wilton, 
of Dayville, and it is in my possession. With 
the exception of twenty-five cjppars, she leaves 
all her property to Miss Sarah Bell.” 

“Oh! ” I cried, on the impulse of the moment, 
“I don’t want it!” 

He smiled . “A very singular state of affairs, 
Miss Bell.” 

“But her cousin—” I began. “I beg your 
pardon!” I realized that I was about to tell 
too much to a stranger. “Are you sure tliis 
later one is legal?” 

■ He looked annoyed. “I drew it up. Miss 
Bell. I have always had a reputation for—” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” I repeated hastily. 
“But it is so unexpected — it was veiy good of 
Miss Bean!” 

I paused, lost in my thoughts. 

The lawyer had risen. “If you will come 
to my office, I think w r e can arrange the pre¬ 
liminaries much better than here. When could 
you come?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” I said, dully. “Hot 
in the morning.” 

“How w'ould to-morrow at three do ?” 

“I could come then,” I answered. 

“Here is my card. The cars go directly by 
my office.” He bowed himself out. I stood 
with his card in my Irand, wandering if I had 
appeared utterly witless during the interview. 

But by the time I had again reached my 
recitation-room, I had risen above self-con¬ 
sciousness, and was thinking of Miss Crossley. 
How much more she needed the money than 
I! And she w’as so proud! And I feared, 
although w r e had never spoken of it, that her 
position here w r as precarious. 

After lunch that day Miss Crossley came to 
me and slipped her hand through my arm. 

“I wish you would come to my room for a 
moment,” she w'hispered. There w'as an air 
of suppressed excitement about her; a bright 
red spot burned on either cheek. 

When w f e came to her small, neat room, 
she opened conversation at once. “My dear, 
perhaps you thought I was almost too willing 
to take that annuity of Miss Bean’s.” 

“Why, no!” I cried, guiltily. 

“But you see I knew' that my position here 
w'as in danger. I have known it for some 
time, and I felt that there might be a little 
delay—a slight difficulty, perhaps—about get¬ 
ting a new one. There are so many younger 
teachers in the market. So it seemed like a 
godsend, this little help.” 

I sat mute and embarrassed. Miss Crossley 


paused and smoothed her dress abstractedly 
with her finger. j 

‘So now, I do not mind telling you that the ; 
stroke lias fallen.” She looked up with a poor i 
effort at a smile. “Miss Smithson has decided ; 
that she will not need my services next year.” ! 
She laughed uncertainly. 

I sat down on the ottoman at her feet and 
buried my face in her lap. “0 Miss Crossley, | 
I’m so sorry!” | 

‘Why, my dear, you are making too much j 
of it!” I realized that it did seem so to her.; 

Of course, I love teaching. It does seem | 
heaven’s own work, training and developing j 
younger minds. But it is not so bad. I shall 
put my name in the Agency, and then you 
know meantime I can feel independent—quite 
independent. In fact, I may take a little 
vacation. 

“You lrave no idea,” she went on, w'hile I 
did not lift my head, “wlmt a load it takes 
from my mind. You see, though I have 
taught all my life, I Iiave been able to lay 
practically nothing aside. The few' investments 
I have made have turned out poorly. I might 
feel dowTi-hearted if it weren’t for this legacy.” 

A bell clanged through the hall. I sprang 
up. “I must go!” I said, hastily. “I think 
Miss Smithson is abolniliable! I shall tell her 
so, too!” 

“My dear, you will do no such thing! I 
only told you this because I wanted you to 
understand why I seemed selfish; but you 
know r w'hat’s mine’s yours.” She shook her 
head and laughed as I went miserably out of 
the room. 

I w'as very busy that afternoon, and seemed 
unable to think things out to a sensible and 
definite conclusion. At one moment I had 
planned an explosive, but highly effective, 
speech to Miss Smithson; the next, I liad 
decided to go to the lawyer’s, get possession 
of the new will and destroy it. 

The next morning an opportunity for carry¬ 
ing out one of my plans presented itself. Miss 
Smithson called me into her study, and after 
much roundabout explanation, revealed to me 
tire fact that Miss Crossley had resigned her 
position for the next year. Then—amazing 
effrontery!—she offered the place to me. 

“We should pay you more tlian you are 
getting, and if the department increases, we 
could advance you over Miss Crossley’s salary. ” 

Here was my opportunity, hut alas! I made 
no lofty speech. “Miss Smithson,” I said, 
drawing myself up, “of course I couldn’t— 
it would be impossible—for me to take the 
position you offer me. I think I must—I shall 
present my own resignation at the end of the 
school year. I could not keep a position in a 
seminary'—an institution where so uncertain 
an element enters into the teacher’s tenure.” 

I w'as rather proud of these last w'ords; they 
w r ere the only part of my prepared speech that 
I remembered. I left the room, quivering with 
indignation. 

At lunch-time I noticed that Miss Crossley 
did not appear. But I would not go to see her 
until I had been to my lawyer’s, and in some 
way or other silenced that will. I saw myself 


destroying the document at an open grate lire 
or gas-jet, or, if there were no fire or light in 
the office, tearing it into a thousand bits. 

But as I w r as on my way through the 
hall, in hat and jacket, Miss Crossley came 
breathlessly up behind. 

“Just a minute, my dear, a minute!” She 
wus very white. 

I turned and put my arm about her. She 
led me into the first vacant recitation-room. 

“I received a letter this morning from my 
lawyer, Mr. Wilton,” she caught her breath, 
“and he says that there lias been a mistake— 
there was a later will of Miss Bean, leaving a 
small gift of twenty-five dollars to me and 
everything else to you! I congratulate you, 
my dear!” She put both aims about me and 
kissed me bravely. “You know I am glad, 
deal’, don’t you? In spite of what I said 
yesterday?” 

■ “Of course!” I cried. “But I don’t want 
the old money! A later will doesn't make 
any difference to us, Miss Crossley, it really 
doesn’t! The first w r as the one, you know.” 

Finn,lines came into Miss Crossley’s face. 
“My deai‘, don’t be foolish! The money is 
yours. It makes all the difference in the 
world. I iiave nothing whatever to do with it. 
You are the heiress.” She laughed a little. 
“I shall get along nicely. I wus depressed 
yesterday. I shall soon get another, probably 
a better position, and I sha’n’t need a cent of 
it, unless I wanted to put on a little extra style, 
which wouldn’t be appropriate forme anyway; 
and you know Miss Bean didn’t quite forget 
me.” She nodded and smiled at me, but it 
wus too pathetic. 

“But that’s a mere bagatelle!” I cried. 
“Well, there’s one thing. What’s mine’s 
yours, and my home is always yours, and 
when you want help you know' where to 
come.” 

“Yes, indeed!” she responded brightly;but 
there came a look into her eyes which I knew 
w'ell. M iss Crossley seldom insisted on her own 
way, but when she did she was unchanging; 
and she was proud, so proud, for a gentle 
person! 

There w'as neither grate fire nor gas-jet at 
the lawyer’s, and he was so matter-of-fact that 
I became more practical, although not less 
determined, in my plans to help Miss Crossley. 
But the days wore on, and I seemed unable 
even to proffer aid. Offers of positions had 
come to me, but I w'ould not settle on a place 
until I knew definitely of Miss Crossley’s 
future. Ho position liad been offered her. At 
last school closed, and Miss Crossley would 
consent to accept my kind invitation and come 
to Dayville for the summer. 

I shall never forget my sensations as we 
drove to the Bean, house that first night. To 
think that I was mistress of the fine old house 
was like a fairy-tale, and I could not help but 
enjoy it, despite Miss Crossley by rcy side. 
Dayville was much changed since my child¬ 
hood. It had grown to a flourishing town, 
and Miss Bean’s house was not, as it had 
once been, on the outskirts. There were 
] other houses about which, for all their modem 
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architecture, could not attain the dignity of the 
old place. 

I had not spoken to Miss Crossley of my 
resignation of my position at the seminary. But 
one day, after we had been in Dnyville about a 
week', our little maid brought from the post-office 
a letter. Miss Crossley took it from her with a 
sudden gliul light in her eyes. It had the big 
mark of the Teacher’s Agency in the comer. 
She had tom it half-way across before she 
stopped and looked at it more closely. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she cried. “It’s 
yours. I thought it was for me. I only noticed 
the stamp.” 

I took the letter. I could keep my secret no 
longer. “Yes,” I said. “I registered at the 
Agency. 1 didn’t tell you I resigned my posi¬ 
tion.” 

“Sarah!” asked Miss Crossley, in a quick 
voice that made me look up. “What did you 
resign for?” 

“Because I wanted to do it,” I answered, 
rather rudely. “Because I didn’t like Miss 
Smithson’s ways.” 

“Because you were offered my place and 
wouldn't take it. I understand now. You are 
a very good girl, Sarah.” 

Then she rose and went out of the room, 
leaving me with my letter. The offer from the 
Agency was an exceptionally fine one. I should 
have liked to accept,' it, but how could I leave 
Miss Crossley? She had but a mere pittance 
laid by. She might get a few private pupils, 
but it was uncertain, -with so many college 
graduates pouring out into the world. I was 
surprised that I should have received so excellent 
an offer. But what good could come to Miss 
Crossley if I refused this position? I should 
have iili the mom money to share with her if I 
took it. For share I would, I told myself. The 
annuity of Miss Bean was just 
about enough to support one 
person of moderate tastes in 
comfort; two would have 
found it difficult to maintain & 
themselves ujion it. 

I went out on the front 
piazza with the letter in my 
hand. How many refined, 
once independent, women 
might find themselves in Miss 
Crossley’s position? IIow 
could I help her? The tears 
came into my eyes. I winked 
then, away and stared per¬ 
plexed into spar*. Then my 
gaze concentrated itself on the 
gate, and I saw that two 
bicyclists were standing there. 

They were a lady and gentle¬ 
man, evidently middle-aged people. 

The gentleman rested his bicycle 
against the gate-post and came 
up the path. I rose and went 
down the steps to meet him. 

“Won't you-come up and rest?” 

I asked, hospitably. “It is so 
very warm!” 

“Thank yon,” ho said, and he 
turned back toward the lady. 

“My wife is rather tired; I think 
she might like to rest.” 

They cams up on the piazza and sat down in 
the rocking-chairs. I sent for some milk and 
fresh dike. They chatted about the roads and 
weather for a moment; then the lady asked: 
“Can you tell me the shortest route to Wilton?” 

“It's almost ten miles by the shortest way,” 

I answered. 

“Do you know anything about the Hillside 
.School there?” she went on. “We are planning 
to send my daughter to boarding-school in the 
fall, and I had heard of Hillside and thought I 
would look it up.” 

Suddenly an inspiration from heaven came 
tome! “I have never heard of the Hillside 
School; but if you are looking for a school for 
your daughter, how would this do?” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon! ” said the lady, 
laughing. “1 didn’t know this was a school.” 

“It isn’t,” I answered. “Not yet; but it will 
be in the fall. We shall have our prospectus 
out very soon.” 

“It's a delightful location,” said the gentleman, 
gallantly. 

“Y'es, indeed, it is!” I responded with enthu- 
snism. “I know of no healthier region about 
here. We have many trains to the city every 
day. We shall have music and language 
teachers from there. 1 have been a teacher 
at. Miss Smithson’s, formerly Mrs. Fairbum’s, 
school.” 

“Mrs. Fairbum’s!” cried the lady. “Why, 
I know Mrs. FairbumI I felt so sorry when 
she sold out. I should have liked to have Janet 
go there.” 

“Miss Crossley will be the principal here,” I 
went on. “She was also a teacher at Mrs. 
Fairbum’s for many years.” 

“I know Mi S3 Crossley, too!” the lady 
exclaimed. “I wondered why she didn’t take 
the school when Mrs. Fairbum left. I should 
have sent Janet there then. Miss Crossley has 
such a perfect manner! Is she here? Can I 
see her?” 

“Certainly. Won't you walk in and look the 
school over? Of course it is only arranged as 
a private house now; we shall not make the 
necessary changes until late in the summer. 


But I think you will see how well it is adapted 
for a school.” 

I was more and more impressed with this idea 
as I talked. 

‘T always prefer small home schools,” said 
the gentleman.- 

As we entered the front door, Miss Crossley 
was coming down the stairs. She bowed and 
smiled at the lady, shook hands with her, in 
her charming way, and was introduced to the 
gentleman. Then I said, breathlessly: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Andrews came in to look the 
school over. Of course they understand that we 
are not ready now, but that we are just about to 
issue our prospectus. We shall not put in the 
desks and extra beds until later, hut they can 
see our general plan.” I tried to speak easily, 
but my eyes were fixed on Miss Crossley. 

“Yes?” said my future principal, with rising 
inflection and smiling sweetly, but vaguely. 

“This,” I explained, throwing open Miss 
Bean’s long, old-fashioned parlor, “will be the 
principal schoolroom, and the little hall for our 
concerts. This,” opening the door into the 
sitting-room, “will be the parlor or reception- 
room. We shall keep all the old-fashioned 
furniture, as far as possible. We have a fondness 
for old things, and these are genuine.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” cried Mrs. Andrews. 
“Don’t change them! They are a perfect edu¬ 
cation in themselves! ” 

I had no idea the place was so well equipped 
for a private school. Each door I opened 
revealed to me new wealth, and I grew so 
eloquent descanting on the advantages of the 
prospective school that even Miss Crossley was 
infected, and said once, in a half-frightened 
voice: “We shall have the attic fitted up as 
a gymnasium.” 

I showed them all over the house. At last 


Miss Crossley took the address of our visitors, 
and I saw them off at the gate, promising to 
send them the prospectus soon, and hoping that 
their daughter would decide to come to us. 
They did not go toward the Hillside School. 

“But, my dear!” said Miss Crossley, when I 
came into the house a little later. She looked as 
if she had been crying. “Is it quite safe ?” 

“Safe isn’t the word for it, Miss Crossley!” 

I answered triumphantly. “It’s certainly and 
everlastingly established. Now you can carry out 
all your beautiful educational schemes. There’s 
mademoiselle’s little sister, whose accent is per¬ 
fect ; she’ll be delighted to teach for a home and 
a small consideration. And Herr Weisen will 
come up from the city for music, and I know of 
four girls who vowed they’d never go back to 
Miss Smithson's. The people about here will 
send day scholars. 0 Miss Crossley!” I fairly 
shrieked. “Why didn’t you think of it before?” 

“Why, I don’t know, dear!” Miss Crossley 
smiled, half-doubtfully. 

“But that gymnasium was an inspiration!” 

I went on. “I didn't believe you had it in you. 
Now you must use your wonderful mind in 
getting up so fine a prospectus that all the girls 
will lie dying to come here.” 

Miss Crossley laughed outright now, as she 
liad not done for months. 

“I’d do my best,” sbo said; thou sobered, 1 
“Indeed, dear, I will do everything I can to help 
you, for it’s a great risk for you, and we want 
to succeed.” ■ 

“Succeed!” I cried. “You don’t suppose 
providence throws chances like this straight at 
people’s heads, if they’re not meant to succeed? 
Of course we shall succeed!” 

And we did; for I liave usually found that 
providence supports its suggestions, if one is 
only ready to carry them out. 
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THE SCHOOL LIFE OF YOUNG WOMEN. 


CH lias been written about the over¬ 



work of girls in high schools and 
colleges, but it is difficult to 
effect a reform in this respect 
in the face of the ambition of 



teachers, the emula¬ 
tion of pupils, and 
the ignorance of 
parents. 

The weightiest ob- 
jection, from the 
physician's point of 
view, against co-ed¬ 
ucation is the danger 
of breakdown to 
which it exposes 
those of the weaker 
sex—the physically 
weaker —in stimu¬ 


lating them to keep up with their brothers. The 
time 3peot in study by a girl from twelve to 
eighteen years of age ought not to exceed six 
hours a day, while a boy of the same age may 
safely give eight hours to his tasks. 

By the following of hygienic rules, however, 
much can be done to counteract or avert the evil 


consequences of excessive study. 

First, as to food. It is unquestionably true that 
many schoolgirls suffer from semi-starvation— 
not necessarily because they eat too little, but 
because what they eat is innutritious or is not 
properly digested. 

• Three meals a day should he had, and the diet 
should he of a mixed character, not containing an 
undue proportion of starchy foods and sweets. 
Bread and cakes and pies and puddings are all 
good In their place, if properly made, hut they 
should be regarded only as accessory to the main¬ 
stays: meat, fruit, green vegetables, and—onions. 
The drink should be milk or water, and not tea or 
coffee. 


When the mind is taxed to its limit in the daily 
studies, it should be protected from emotional 
excitement; all theatre-going and the distractions 
of “society" should be reserved for the holiday 
season. The hour for retiring should he early, 
but the getting-up time should not be. “Early to 
bed and early to rise" may do later, but it is a 
bad motto for a schoolgirl, who needs nine or ten 
fail hours of undisturbed rest in bed. 



Finally comes the question of exercise—one of 
extreme importance. In many schools gymnastic 
exercises, either with or without special apparatus, 
form part of the regular daily duties. This is good 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, for 
it !s open-air exercise that is especially needed by 
schoolgirls. Not less than three hours a day 
should he passed out-of-doors—walking, driving, 
bicycling, golfing, and so forth—if the weather 
permits, and there are few days, even in midwinter, 
that one who really wants to go out need he 
housebound. 

Under the head of exercise may be included 
proper breathing—a vital matter, but one which 
has been discussed in a previous article. 
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A TALE OH SCHOOL-TEACHING 
| IN ALASKA EDITED BY I 

C ’A”STEPHENS 



the rib of a whale. During the first term j 
of school Kolleluk learned to read fairly | 
well fronUhe First Reader. j 

At the desk behind “Koike” sat a very j 
odd-looking child, who has a pink face J 
and white hair—one of those freaks of 1 
nature, which occur among human beings ' 
as well as among other animals, and which ! 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter Two. 


D URING the first week 
we could hardly tell 
our small Eskimo 
pupils apart; their black 
heads and round, flat faces 
seemed as much alike as so 
many peas in a pod. But in 
intelligence they differed as 
much as white children do. 

By the tenth of December 
the men and women stopped 
coming to school as pupils, 
but continued to drop in at 
odd times to look on. We 
had over fifty young people 
who came with fair regu¬ 
larity. It was impossible to 
learn their ages. Eskimo 
parents seldom remember the 
age of a child who is more 
than three years old. When 
asked when their children 
were born, they would reply, 

‘ 1 A-p an-ee ” — Long ago. 

The boys were all the way 
from five to twenty years 
old. 

The girls were so shy, and 
at first so much afraid of me, 
that my wife taught them by 
themselves; but as they 
gained confidence, we gave 
them seats in the schoolroom, 
and had but one session. 

Imagine, if you can, how 
the fifty-five young Eskimos 
looked in the schoolroom, on 
those dark winter days when 
a lamp had nearly always to 
be kept burning. On the 
right-hand side, in the front 
row, facing the teacher's desk, sat Angeit, a 


whom Sirs. Gambell called “Topsy," Her 
Eskimo mother had arrayed her in a kind of 
gown, made of cotton, print, with large yellow 
sunflowers on it. This tremendous innoration 
in “style” had been obtained from a whaling 
vessel which had once anchored in the bay. 
Mrs. Gambell laughed till the team came when 
Topsy first appealed at school in that ludi- 
^ crous gown, tier liair 

a was tightly braided in 

3 i nine little rat-tails at 

V various angles; her little 

eyes twinkled 



“at which her broad mouth expanded ;n a tremendous smile,” 


projecting from the mouth of a human being! 
boy about thirteen years old, as we supposed. I Even when his mouth is closed, they visibly 
Angeit signifies “the catcher,” or “snatcher,” j project and give him a dangerous look, But 
and it was an appropriate name for the lad— | we liave never heard of his biting any one, and 
I shall have to confess privately that Mrs. ! he is a bright pupil. 

Gambell called him “Swipes.” In the front row was a boy whom Mrs. 

He was inclined at first to pocket everything 1 Gambell named Mozart, he was so hopelessly 
he could lay hands on. We taught him better; addicted to humming a tune in school. He 


are called albinos. From some superstitious 
notion, her parents dress her in black fur, 
which contrasts strongly with her white hair. 
Her name is Okiakuta, which my wife has 
abbreviated to “0. K.” 

Near to “O. K.” sat Esqnetuk, whose ap¬ 
pearance always threatened our gravity till we 

, . - - , - - — came to know what a good, common-sense 

but still it would have been wrong to expose appeared to do it unconsciously. One partio- little girl she is. . One of her cheeks, the left 
him to much temptation. He had a very ular bar dr refrain which he was constantly one, is vastly larger than the other, which gives 
round head, small black eyes and a wide crooning, was to our surprise much like a call her face a curiously one-sided aspect. Esane- 
mouth, and he wore over his fur jacket a kind which boys whistle in the United States. He tuk prints beautifully with the clialk crayon 
of jumper made of a flour-sack that had the also knew a part of “Solomon Levi,” which and also draws, after a queer, homely fashion of 
name of the brand in big letters on the back of Captain Healy, of the revenue cutter Hear, her own My wife is yen' fond of her 
it. He was proud of this jumper, and the had taught him, and all of “Yankee Doodle.” Near her sat Tukeliketa, whose face* always 
others envied him its possession. Our “noisy boy” was called Tattarat. He shines like a freshly fried doughnut. She was 

A ext to him was Sipsu, supposed to be was one of the clattering, thumping sort of boys the greasiest child I ever saw; in Biblical Ian- 
fifteen. Sipsu is the handsomest boy in the who are always dropping things, and bumping I guage, her little hard braids of hair might be 
school, and all too well aware of it. Those their heads against the desk when they pick ! said to “drop fatness.” Her book, soaked with 
who suppose that a Mahlemiut boy would them up. He is our only really ragged boy. ! grease, would liave burned like a candle-wick. 

Mrs. Gambell calls him “Tatters,” and has It took Mrs. Gambell most of the winter to 
grown weary of patching him up; he has the teach Tukeliketa—the name means “butter- 
kind of elbows which will come through any fly”—to use soap and abjure grease externally. 
sleeves. The “butterfly” was a dull child. 

There was Nossabok, too, the boy who per¬ 
sisted in bringing his pet eat to school, for fear 
the dogs would kill it if he left it at home. This 
cat was brought from the Aleutian Islands, and 
was, so far as I know, the only one in the village. 


have little to be vain of should see “Sip 
admire himself in Mrs. GambelTs hand-mirror. 
A few years hence he will be the dandy of the 
village, no doubt. 

At the desk next his was Kannakut, whom 
the other boys call “Hennay,” or “girl-boy,” 
because nearly every day he carried his little 
sister, Seenatah, to school on his back. She is 
too young to come to school, but I think that 
her mother wishes to get her out of the way, 
and so compels Kannakut, who seems fond of 
the child, to bring her with him. 

To keep her still in school-time, he gives her 
little chunks of walrus fat, of which her mouth 
is usually full. This queer little creature bit 


Another little girl, who put my wife to much 
trouble, was called Coogidlore. She seemed to 
be affected with constitutional drowsiness. It 
was nearly impossible to keep 
her awake in school hours. 


It had very thick yellow fur, and its body was 1 We would hear a little "pur¬ 


ring” sound, and that would be 
Coogidlore asleep at her desk. 
The first time she came, I 
heany^ noise, and thought it 
was tn^u 


as round as a log. 

The “belle” of the school is Pingassuk, a girl 
about fourteen years old, and she is really 
rather pretty, for she is much less chubby and 

- greasy than most of her companions. She came was tliepurring of Nossabok’s 

my wifes finger quite severely the first time to school at first wearing yellow moccasins and cat. Very soon she rolled off 

s e approached her, to poor Kannakut’s un- a suit— parka, hood and trousers—of white seal her seat to the floor beneath 

bounded regret. _ fur. Even her little mittens are white. She : the desk. Mrs. Gambell roused 

-Kannakut lias a good, kind heart. He has pretty dark eyes and long lashes. Her her and set her to study, but within five 

minutes she was sound asleep again. 

Most of the girls, as I liave said before, were 


learned to read easy English in two months; complexion is so clear that a pink flush often 
and he can now add, subtract and multiply as shows on her cheek. In her thick braids of 
well as many white boys. He knows the mul- hair are stuck pink shell ornaments, and her 
tiplication table up to the elevens. - smiles are emphasized by two queer little 

At Kannakut's left sat another boy, named streaks of ochre at each comer of her mouth. 
Poosay, whom Mrs. Gambell, who often sees “Pin” holds all the boys in immense disdain; 
the humorous side of things, calls “Pussy”— and they hardly venture to steal a glance at her. 
for many long, stiff hairs grow about his mouth. At the same desk with “Pin” was seated 
and give him a truly catlike appearance. poor little Kolleluk, who lost a foot from freez- 

Behind Poosay sat Toodlamuk, who has two ing, several winters ago; she hops and hobbles 
of the longest, whitest eye-teeth I ever saw about with the aid of a kind of cane made from 


very bashful; and Annevik, who sought a seat 
in the extreme dark comer, was painfully so, I 
This child lived in a very agony of shyness. If 
I elianced to glance in her direction, she would 
cringe and hide her face. For several weeks 
she wore her little parka of blue fox fur hind- 
side before, in order to have the hood in front to 
hide her face in. 

Little enough like Annevik was Topeta-tu, 


with merriment; 
her thick lips 
were usually wide 
apart, shewing a 
row of broad white 
teeth. Topsy was 
quick to learn, but 
forgot everything 
by the next day. 
For a long time 
she seemed to us 
to have no memory 
whatever. 

Behind Topsy 
sat a good, strong 
girl, named Tum¬ 
masok, who was 
supposed to be 
thirteen years old. 
This was the girl 
who struck tne 
white bear's nose 
with the iron 
poker; and she 
was, I think, our most typical 
Malilemiut girl. After the 
tenth of December Tum- 
masok im*ely failed to appear 
at the school ho use, and 
always wore sealskin boots 
and a white fox jxu'ka and 
hood. Her stepfather was 
known to be very cmel tc 
her, but this she constantly 
denied when my wife ques¬ 
tioned her. 

In December, when the 
days were at their shortest, 
th^un showed for bareiv 
| three hours above The horizon, and was so low 
in the south that it afforded little warmth. 

| During stonily weather the light was very 
j faint, and the people in their dark houses did 
J not always bestir themselves in the morning. 

■ Kannakut and Tummasok usually came 
i schoolhouse by ten o'clock; out many of the 
| others would sleep over a day, unless* I went 
| to rouse them. They appeared to be dormant, 

! like hibernating animals. 

! At length, J made a practice of setting off at 
! nine o’clock every morning, with my lantern 
i and schoolroom bell, to arouse and summon 
| ora pupils. I 'would ring the bell in front of 
! each house till signs of life were shown, 
j But with all this, they often failed to come to 
j school until my wife invented a novel kind of 
! reward of merit. She made dozens of crwnpy 
’ little “cookra,” and gave one to each pupil who 
reached the schoolhouse at ten. These were a 
great success. 

The fact is that these poor children were 
now going hungry, and that is one reason why 
they did not like to stir forth in the cold, 
“Pooiga” had followed “poorga,” and these 
snow gales had so packed the ice about St. 
Lawrence Island that neither seal nor walrus 
appeared at sea. The hunters 
could find nothing. Even fish¬ 
ing was impracticable. 

At thelchoolliouse we had 
a year’s supply of food and 
fuel, and by making everything 
snug, contrived to keep com¬ 
fortable; but almost before we 
were aware, the natives were 
on the brink of starvation. 
We looked over our provisions, 
and round we could spare a dozen cans of 
baked beans to give our pupils a dinner after 
school. It was pitiful to see them eat, all the 
more so as nearly all of them tried hard not to 
appear greedy. 

As I was dealing out the hot beans to them 
I noticed that they regarded the bright labels 
on the cans curiously, and therefore I gave 
Kannakut, Poosay, Tummasok and six or 
seven others each an empty can. To our sur¬ 
prise, they at once stopped eating and put their 
beans back into the cans. When we asked 
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them why they did so, Poosay replied that they 
wished to take the beans home to their families, 
who were as hungry as they. Would white 
children be more thoughtful or self-denying than 
this? 

During the latter part of January these poor 
vilhigers boiled and ate all t^^ralrus hide which 
they possessed as well as the skins of their 
summer tents, and even their dog harnesses and 
whips. Our pupils now often looked blue and 
pinched, ami we gave them every morsel of food 
that we dared spam. 

While school was in session one day, about 
twelve o'clock, we heard shouts tliroughout the 
village. The men appeared to be hastening to 
and fro. A great crack had opened in the ice¬ 
fields, some three miles at sea. The open water 
was a mile or mom in length and several hundred 
feet wida In and about the borders of it were 
many seals, seversd walruses, and a dead whale, 
frozen in the ice. 

Naturally every hunter of this starving hamlet 
desired to reach the crack with his harpoon and 
gun as soon as possible. The first comers were 
likely to fare best. Our big boys were expected 
to go, yet they sat waiting hungrily until I gave 
them permission. Twenty-one of them bowed 
most respectfully and walked out of the room as 
orderly as soldiers; but you should have seen 
them run once they were outside! 

The younger children sat listening eagerly to 
every r sound outside; and finding their attention 
so completely distracted, I closed school early and 
let them all go. fn fact, my wife anti I were 
greatly interested in the hunt, so much depended 
on it. 

The weather was cloudy and the sky very 
dark, with a rising, sighing wind. When I left 
the sekoolhouse all but the old women ami young: 
children had gone away across the ice-fields. I; 
took my own gun and skirted to follow them.. 


ice, I lighted my best oil-Iantpn and hoisted it to 
the top of the flagstaff on the^ehoolhouse. Airs. 
Oambell, too, began tolling the large school bell, 
which w'as hung on the roof, Heard in the 
storm of that wild, sad night, the strokes were 
most melancholy. After a time I begged her to 
desist; for I believed that she was fatiguing her¬ 
self needlessly, and that the bell could do no good. 

“Oh, but it may cheer them/* she said. “And 
it is all I can do for them V* 

After every five minutes she resumed the task 
and continued it through the long, mournful 
night At times I relieved her; but she did 
most of thejinghig, and sat watching our little 
clock dimnlpaie intervals of silence. 

At daylight nothing could be discerned out at 
sea, save a waste of stormy water and wliite ice- 


cakes. But as the fight Increased, we saw that a 
large “field” had grounded, three or four miles to 
the eastward; and within an hour Xannakut and 
three of the others came plodding wearily to the 
village. They had succeeded in getting ashore at 
daylight, but were badly frostbitten, and had 
eome near to perishing. 

Angeit,—poor little Swipes I—while trying to 
jump across a crack laid slipped and fallen in. 
If he rose at all, he probably came up under the 
Ice. 

Almost t^yirst words of those who returned 
were abouflue bell which they had heard all 
night. The lantern they had seen but once or 
twice, owing to the storm. But the bell had 
cheered them greatly. To use Kannakut’s own 
words: “It made our heads strong,” 


(TO 1IE CONTINUED.) 


The trail of tiie bun tern was easily discernible in 
the snow among the hummocks. 

I had gone no more than a mile when I met! 
my neighbor, Xoogak, his wife and their two. 
boys coming back to the village, loaded down with | 
seal meat. Mi$. Koogak was carrying a most: 
incredible load. When she set the mass down to j 
rest, I attempted to lift it, but could not raise it | 
from theiee— at which her broad mouth expanded 1 
in a tremendous smile. In addition to her load 
she was dragging the carcass of a seal after her! 
by a thong. 

This family Itad among them no less than a I 
thousand pounds of seal meat, and their faces! 
were bread with smiles. When an Eskimo has j 
made a good hunt his cup of joy is full, and he 
takes little thought for the future, “To-morrow j 
is another day/* he says. 

Koogak, thoughtful for my safety, urged me to j 
go back to the island, putting up his Irnnd to show j 
me that the wind had changed and was beginning; 
to blow hard. When I started to go on, he set 
down his load and followed me, still insisting that j 
I should return with them to the land. 1 

The wisdom of Xoogak*$ adviee w'as soon j 
apparent. It perhaps saved my life. We had! 
not reached the island before the most frightful j 
noises issued from the ice all about us. The| 
great hummocks were cracking asunder with! 
frightful crashes that boomed far along the coast, j 
Tho change of wind was starting the great ice-! 
fields away from the island; and where the] 
hummocks* were frozen to the shore, there was I 
a fearful rending and grinding. Eor a few min- ] 
utes wo were in great peril among the splitting ] 
floes, but at last jumped to land. I 

.. Th * dusk of a stormy evening had settled on i 
tne village, and most of the people were still j 
away on the ice-fields, which were now in motion, j 
n&ir and far, the black water of the exposed sea! 
seething and foaming up in the opening cracks, i 
In the fast gathering darkness we saw men and ! 
women at a distance, leaded with seal meat, all j 
hurrying to escape being carried out to sea, for ! 
the ice, under pressure of the strong wind, was 
moving away from the shore. The noise was 
like continuous thunder; and already a driving: 
gale of snow was setting in. It seemed to me 
that all who liad not reached the shore must be j 
crushed or drowned. ! 

As I stood straining my eyes in the gloom and ; 
snow, my wife ran down to the shore, sobbing as j 
if heart-broken. She had heard t^jrashing of | 
the ice and feared that I was lost. The thought I 
of being left alone there must have been terrible ] 
_____ 

The people farthest out, when they saw that 
Simi mtt bore, burned owl ran 
for the cape, a mile farther to the west. The 
ice-field was turning and doublinflibour this 
headland and remained jammed against it for an 
hoar or more, so that all the villagers got ashore 
there, except five. These were cut off by a great 
crack which suddenly appeared between them 
and the land. Among those were Kannakufc and 
Angeit, who had started on the hunt behind the 
others, and had gone farther along the crack, in 
pursuit of a walrus. 


We heard them shouting dolefully, far off in 
the storm. It was pitiful to think that we could 
do nothing. The ice was mostly afloat now, and 
it had grown very dark. 

The Mahlemiuts who had escaped said little. 
They are hardened to accidents of this kind. 
Many turned away stolidly and went home with 
their pucks of meat; 

Thinking that the unfortunates might be 
helped if enabled to keep their bearings on the i 
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obliged to cook for ourselves. I found a 
spring of water at a distance, and after¬ 
ward dug a kind of welU Ice bad already 
begun to form at night. I calked the 
walls of the house, banked it, and made 
ready generally for the long, terrible 
winter. 

After this, for six 
teachers, were obliged to be pupils 


Four Chapters. —Chapter One. 


T HE incidents and particulars of this 
story of school life in the far north 
were related at Seattle by Mr. V. C. 
Gambell, who with liis young wife taught 
the Eskimo school at St. Lawrence Island 
for three years. Their fate was a melan¬ 
choly one. After a visit to their home 
during the winter and spring of 1898, they 
started to return to their school, and sailed 
from Seattle on the schooner Jane Grey. 
Off Cape Flattery a heavy gale was encoun¬ 
tered, during which the schooner sprung 
a leak, and sank within a few minutes. 
Thirty-two of the passengers, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Gambell, perished. The Eskimo 
pupils of these brave teachers looked in 
vain for them to reappear, and at the time 
of wiring no one lias been found to take 
their place. But while they were in Alaska, 
they had many strange and dangerous ex¬ 
periences. Mr. Gambell’s narrative was 
substantially as follows. 


■ence Island in the Bering 
louse which, of all 
'American flag flies, 
There is a school at Point 
Arctic Ocean, which is 
nortlu-but^if^me on St. Lawrence 
is thJkartnest over toward Siberia, 


Upon St. La] 
Sea stands tbi 
those ovfitwhii 
is farthi 
Barrow, 
farther 
Island 


to the northwest. 

St. Lawrence Island lies almost within 
the Arctic Circle, at the southerly entrance 
to Bering Straits. Nothing larger than 
tundra grass, lichens and a few low willows 
grows on its bleak, copper-colored hills and 
frozen marshes. Formerly, there were 
three Eskimo villages, but in 1888-9, many 
of the natives died of starvation. It is said 
that they had sold all they possessed to 
smugglers in exchange for liquor. Now 
there is one village of three hundred and 
fifty souls, at the western end of the island. 

■ people live almost wholly by hunting 
^Inis. 

he lumber for the first schoolhouse was 
shipped from San Francisco, in 1891; and 
a strong, plain structure, 
forty feet in length by 

twenty in width, was built yeh-yeh-yehs ! Their greasy, flat faces, pug 
by the carpenters of the noses and broad mouths added to the appear- 
ship that brought it, on anee of hilarity. The native garb made their 
the outskirts of the native thick-set figures seem still more squat; and 
village, at a cost of! most of the men might have been taken for fat 


IILlrjr 

The pi 
the wa 
The 



was much shocked on learning that lleezy-Ory 
was their pronunciation of the name of the 
Saviour. I mention this to show that they 
attached as little meaning to sacred words as 
to oaths. 

Another near neighbor was Xeewak. He 
lived in a huge house with two shamans, 
weeks, we, the called Toolluk and Aabwook, ami had no other 
o be pupils and family. These “medicine-men” claimed that 
they had, two months before, saved Nee- 
wak’s life. According to the axle prevailing 
there his life was therefore theirs, and he 
must work to support them. It was as if a 
family physician, after curing a patient of 
|epr, should come to his house to boa id for 
the rest of liis life. If the patient refused 
to settle, the “doctor” would bewitch him, 
“steal his heart” and fill him with evil 
spirits. The shamans are all great rascals, 
and like some other rascals in oilier coun¬ 
tries, they contrive to live on the fat of the 
land. 

Calling on our Maldemiut neighbors 
would have been more agreeable if the 
odors inside their igloos had been less terri¬ 
ble; my wife could endure them for but a 
short time, and had little relish for her 
supper after a visit to one of them. 

It was not until the first of November, 
when the days had grown very short, ri’at 
we felt sure we knew words enough to open 
school and begin teaching. I told Koogak 
tlrnt wa woi^l “make books talk” the next 
day at the schoolhouse, and that all the 
children must come when I rang the bell, 
lie at once went as my messenger to all the 
Houses in jjjj^ieighDorhoou 


TUMMASOK NEARLY PUT OUT THE BLAZE BY WHACKING AWAY AT THE BEAR S FACE WITH THE POKER. 



exactly one thousand 
dollars. 

Mrs. Gambell and 
I were carried to the 
island by the United 
States revenue steam¬ 
er Bear, and landed 
September 15, 1894. 
By way of introduc¬ 
ing us, Captain Healy announced to the people 
through an interpreter that we were two white 
teachers who would live at the schoolhouse 
and teach the children to “make nook-talk.” 
He added a warning that they must treat us 
well. 

Nevertheless, we were not without mis¬ 
giving when set ashore among these strange- 
looking people, and reflected that after the 
Bear left we would be alone with them for a 
year, cut off from all communication with the 
outside world, and entirely at their mercy. 
What might not liappen to us in that time? 
My wife cried a little for loneliness as the Bear 
steamed away. 

A year’s supply of flour, meat, hard biscuit 
and canne^joods had been landed for us and 
put in theHchoolhouse, one-half of which was 
partitionetffiff as our private room. Coal, too, 
had been landed for our fuel, as there is no 
wood on^ie island except .driftwood, probably 
from the Anadir and the Yukon River. 

On first landing, we knew hardly a word of 
the native language, a very difficult one. I 
wish the Eskimos had been equally ignorant! 
As we stepped ashore, they greeted us with 
boisterous laughter. They stood with their 
hands on their hips, literally shaking with what 
seemed merriment, and ejaculating a chorus of 


friars, since nearly all had the crowns of their 
heads rudely shaven. If their laughter was 
disconcerting, what shall I call their language? 

Their few English words, picked up from 
whalemen and smuggler’s, were mostly terrible 
oaths, and still more revolting expressions. As 
they crowded forward, laughing, they poured 
forth a torrent of this awful language. Of 
course they did not in the least comprehend 
what it signified to us, and later we learned 
that all this was only their way of making us 
welcome. But you can imagine how shocked 
we were, and with what haste I conducted my 
wife to the school building. 

Hardly had we shut the door before about 
forty wolfish dogs came about the house, where 
they barked and howled for houre. At length 
I made a large whip with a 
stick and a piece of rope, and 
at last drove them yelping 
away. 

But Jhe dogs were nothing 
to the shamans, or sorcerer’s. 

That night three of them 
kindled a ring of fires on the 
beach, and held a seance. As 
I walked past the place and 
saw the “doctors” lying on the 
ground within the ring, muttering incantations, 
a hunter, named Koogak, came after me and 
good-naturedly warned me, by signs, not to 
look at the fire lest the “spirits” should enter 
my body. As we had been warned tlrat the 
shamans are always jealous of white teachers, 
we were somewliat afraid of them, and alto¬ 
gether it was a “blue” night for us. 

The next day we arranged our small supply 
of furniture. Haring no sen-ant, we were 


learn the native names of things. As the 
dialect of these Mahlemiuts differs somewhat 
from that of other Eskimos in Alaska, what I 
had previously learned helped me but little. 

The people of tills island—who are all one 
large family, much related, which has lived 
here for many generations—were now leaving 
their summer tents and moving into their igloos, 
or winter houses, which are largely under¬ 
ground, and are entered through a short tunnel. 
These habitations were much warmer than the 
schoolhouse. 


and spread the news. 

My wife was so much ex¬ 
cited the next morning that 
she could hardly prepare cur 
breakfast. At ten I began 
ringing the bell, and with 
the first stroke we heard a 
mighty confused shouting. 
All were coming on the run 
— not only the children, 
but their parents, men and 
women, old and young, the 
women bringing their babies 
in their hoods, and all hurry¬ 
ing, as if to secure choice 
seats! Ever}’ one was shout¬ 
ing with laughter. Never 
before did teachers see such 
a race to reach the school- 
house. At least twenty dogs, 
each one barking madly, 
•were coming, too. 

Mrs. Gamhell turned pale. 
“What do they mean ?” she exclaimed. “What 
are the old ones coming for? Are they going 
to kill us ?” 

“Don’t you hear them laugh ?” I said. 

“ They would laugh at anything, ” she re¬ 
plied. 

I opened the outside door of the schoolroom, 
and in they all came, over two hundred of 
them, pell-mell, and six or seven dogs besides. 

As the schoolroom was only twenty-five feet 
long by twenty feet wade, they packed it as full 
as a sardine-box. We could hardly stir inside. 
For a while I did not know what to do. The 


The first of these winter houses to which I j 
took my wife “to call,” was that of Koogak, i noise and the odors w-ere unspeakable; and 
the hunter, who lived near us and had five worst of all, men, w’omen and boys were repeat- 



children. He had come voluntarily to help me 
in banking my house and putting up the 
school-bell, and we had become vrell acquainted. 
After creeping through the entranceway, which 
wus no more than four feet high, w r e found 
ourselves in a circular space, which had low f 
bunks about the greater part of it, and in the 
centre of which a large oil lamp 
w f as burning. 

Koogak's wife had just brought 
in from their outer storehouse p. 
piece of fat, raw r walrus flesh, as 
large as a ham, from which she 
was cutting small chunks and 
feeding two little girls — quaint, 
chunky infants, who, on catching 
sight of me, hid behind some skins 
hung up around the walls. A 
boy whom they called Moosu (Rubby) rushed 
forward and shook hands with Mrs. Gambell, 
somewliat to her astonislmient. lie had 
learned that shaking hands is the American 
mode of greeting, ana wished to he polite. 

The mother laughed much and repeated over 
and over again her few English words. Soon 
another boy came in whose name his father told 
us was Heezy-Cry. For a long time we could 
not guess wiiat name was meant, and my wife 


mg all their store of shocking English words, 
by w ay of showing their knowledge. Imagine, 
if you can, the scene inside that room! I do not 
believe that any tw r o teachers ever before had 
such a gathering of pupils. 

“Oh, what shall w^e do?” my wife said to 
me, almost crying. “What shall w r e do with 
them ?” 

“Oh, w f e shall manage all right,” I replied. 
“But we must get rid of the dogs,” For 
these era’s w r ere barking and snapping at each 
mther. 

I then spoke to Koogak, and told him that it 
was necessary that the iTX>m should be.quiet, 
that the dogs must be put out, and that fclie 
people must all sit dowm. Koogak instantly 
bawled out the orders; and the next moment 
those dogs went out, heels over head. Some 
w r ere kicked out, some w r ere flung out bodily 
over the heads of the throng. 

Then the people, still laughing, began to sit 
down. Some sat on the school seats, some on 
the tops of the desks, some on the floor and 
some on each other. Mrs. Gambell and myself 
were crowded dose against the blackboard 
and remained standing. One old shaman was 
almost touching me with his greasy head • and 
a woman with a fat baby peeping over her 
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shoulders was so nearly under my feet that X 
dared not step. 

But it was the best-tempered crowd I ever 
faced. Their broad smiles were something never 
to be forgotten. Koogak had bidden them all 
hold their tongues, and they were trying hard to 
keep still, but looked ready to burst into a roar. 
Numbers of babies were gurgling and chuckling. 

\ felt we must do something to catch their 
attention, so I asked Mrs. Gambell, who is clever 
at sketching, to hike a piece of chalk and draw a 
walrus on the blackboard behind us. She did so 
in some trepidation, but so well that l>efore she 
iuul added ail-flippers I saw a gleam of 
recognition ir^TO faces mound us. 

When I minted and asked, “Wluit is that?” 
there was a shout of “*labicook. r ' and they 
all—men, women and children—kept repeating 
the word until Koogak had to tell them to hold 
their tongues. 

When silence prerailed again, I said, “ Yes, 
aabwook and Mrs. Gambell tlien printed that 
word in English letters. ! 

I then sjiid, “Aabwook, English Walrus; ” 
and M rs Gambell then printed tluit wort! beside 
the first. I then pronounced it three or four times 
ami singling out first one, then another, beginning 
with Koogak, bade each repeat it after me. 
They did so with great gusto, but their Eskimo 
tongues made a bad job of walrus—it was roll us 
and rdtus and wot was and I know not what 
else. J kept them at the word, however, particu¬ 
larly the boys, till each one could pronounce it 
passably weli. This was not accomplished with¬ 
out prodigious contortions of their thick lips. 

Tlien I had Moosu stand on a box at the board 
and print the words, which, with Mrs. Gambell 
showing him how and guiding his fingers some¬ 
what, he did pretty well. To see Moosu print 
14 book-talk” pleased them all very much; they 
seemed to think he was on the highroad to eru¬ 
dition, and even the old sliaman grinned fright¬ 
fully. All sat breathlessly watchi ng the printing, 
hut when Mrs. Gambell nibbed it out they laughed 
uproariously. To see the words disappear was to 
them very funny. 

After walrus we took up, in the same way, 
oomiak, meaning boat; pussy, meaning seal; 
p a rka , meaning coat, and ten other words. That 
was^ first day’s lesson, and gave us two hours 
of tb^nuxiest work. At the end of that time the 
state of the small room, packed so full of these 
uncleanly people, was such that an intermission 
was highly desirable. 

We had but one session that day, but that was 
enough to mb my wife of all appetite for dinner. 
But in undertaking to teach and civilize barba¬ 
rous people, one must not be squeamish. It is no 
holiday task. If one is not sustained by a high 
purpose; he will soon be very* homesick. 

On the next day not quite so many came, and 
we beg-ui to get to work in a more orderly 
manner. We did not wish to have the elder 
people come to school—3uch is not the mtent of 
the government. I thought that this matter 
would regulate itself. I felt sure that the old 
people would soon go about the ordinary business 
of their lives, and so, indeed, it happened. But 
the young folk continued to come with consider¬ 
able regularity. 

At first hanlly any of the girls can;e. The 
little Eskimo girls of St. Lawrence Island are 
the most timid, bashful creatures that can be 
imagined; they skulk and hide like hares. And 
by the way, there is little in the native dress to 
distinguish boys from girls, and for a while we 
could hardly tell them apart. Soon my wife 
inquired into the non-attendance of the girls, and 
leanied. that they were afraid, both of me and of 
the larger boys. 

At last she persuaded Mrs. Koogak to bring 
her two little daughters to the sehoolhouse one 
afternoon, after the usual pupils had been dis¬ 
missed, and tlien set to work in kindergarten 
ways to interest and reassure the chubby tots. 

< fibers were afterward brought, and in the course 
of a week Mis. Gambell had collected seventeen 
girls for a kind of evening school, beginning at 
tliree o'clock every afternoon. 

sun now rose a little before ten o’clock in 
the morning, and set before two in the afternoon. 
When the weather was cloudy we had to keep a 
lamp constantly burning. Even on fair days it 
was dark at three o’clock in the afternoon. On 
the afternoon uf December fifth, an adventure 
befell Mrs. Gambell and her class of girls. 

A thick poonja. or snow-storm, had whirled 
do wn upon us the day before from the north; a 
foot of snow had fallen, and great drifts nearly 
buriedythe village and blocked np the windows 
of Jie sehoolhouse. Ice-floes, packing against 
the '’oust, pressed great masses ashore in hum¬ 
mocks twenty or thirty feet in height. The 
entire sea, across to Siberia, was covered with 


yards aw ay, w r e were joined by fourteen or fifteen 
others. We found the bear’s tracks several 
times, but soon lost them again among the ice 
hummocks to which the animal had retired. 

We went for a while into Shuglawina’s house, 
to warm ourselves and to turn out the dogs, after 
which we again w ent forth and spent an hour or 
more hunting among feg^uinmocks. We found 
no bear, however, for the best of reasons. The 
bear was now' at the other end of the village, and 
my wife was having all the “sport” at the school- 


house. 
The st 


lie storm was so severe tliat only five of the 
girls had come at three o’clock. The lamp was 
set on the teacher’s desk, and Mrs. Gambell had 
the girls about her there. Suddenly they heal'd 
a kind of scratching noise, and a glass pane of 
the window at the other end of the schoolroom 
was broken inward, and the pieces rattled on the 
floor. They looked up and saw tto^ose of some 
large creature there, sticking in at the hole. 

Mrs. Gambell declares she did not scream, but 
undoubtedly she, as w r ell as the little girls, was 
much startled. T wo of her pupils hid themselves 
under the desk, but Tuinmasok, a girl between 
thirteen and fourteen years old, seized the iron 
rod with which we poked the coal fire and ran 
resolutely forward to repulse m^>east. But 
before she could reach the window the bear with¬ 
drew its nose, and immediately afterward they 
heard it oiy^^tlier side of the house, trying to 
dig under the sill, near where our provisions 
were stored. Mrs. Gambell locked the door and 
then listened. 

The beast, not succeeding in digging under^^ 
house, ran several times around tb.dJhooUiouse^ 
probably in quest of food. Soon it returned to 
the window and again thrust its nose in at the 
hole till the sharp edges of the glass cut it—as we 


discovered afterward. Tummasok struck at it 
and broke a second pane. Mrs. Gambell, ventur¬ 
ing forward also, pulled down tlm^urtain. 

The bear again ran around the house and 
began digging near tl^^ioor. Their greatest 
fear, however, was lest tne animal should burst 
through the window. 

Bethinking herself that wild animals are said 
to be afraid of fire, my wife took ^^^mp in one 
hand and an old newspaper in the other, and 
approaching the window, posted herself there to 
await the bear’s return. 

She did not liave long to wait; the bear soon 
came back to snuff at the broken glass. There¬ 
upon my wife set fire to the paper, threw the 
curtain up, and let the paper flame up 
in front of the glass. Although Tum¬ 
masok nearly put outj^e blaze by 
whacking away at the bear’s face 
with J^poker, it probably discon- 
certefUne creature and drove him off. 

At any rate, when I returned, fifteen 
or twenty minutes later, and tried to 
open the door, there was no bear 
about. 

My xvife and her pupils heard me 
trying to get in, and Tummasok, 
thinking that I was the bear returning, 
whacked hard with the poker upon 
the inside of the door to scare it away. 

When I spoke, they cried out for joy, 
and made haste to let me in. About an hour 
later Neewak shot a polar bear, as large as a cow, 
near his house. The two shamans had heard it 
digging into their cache of meat just outside the 
door. The animal had three or four little cuts in 
its nose, In which were a bit or two of broken 
glass. It was the same one which had frightened 
my wife. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ice. 

Most of the boys came early to school despite 
the storm, and in the afternoon two of the 
Eskimo women wallowed through Jh^lrifts to 
bring their little girls. I dismissed ra^Doys for 
the day, when I saw my neighbor, Koogak, has¬ 
tening nast the sehoolhouse with his gun. He 
told me he was going to hunt a white bear which 
laid come ashore from tire ice not far from the 
village, and had dug into a cache of meat 
belonging to the Noosik family. 

Muffling myself in my fur coat and hood, and 
snatching up my gun, I went along with him to 
see the sport. Although the snow was flying so 
fiercely that one could hardly see an object ten 
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[R. PRATT suddenly 
paused in his light, 
sympathetic playing 
of the prelude, to turn to the 
young girl who stood, with 




by her second-class boarding¬ 
house, her sole engagements 
since coming to tl^city had 
been her hours witlHne piano, 
Sunday morning services, and 


response to those which suddenly rose to the dark 
ones. 

“I see now,” Gertrude continued, “how foolish it 
was to expect it, but we thought that by this time 
I could get a choir position and be earning enough 
to keep on with my study, and perhaps help 
them a little. I had sung in the choir at home 
so long, and tried to become familiar with the 
best of sacred music; but I spoke of it once to 
Mr. Piatt, and he said he did not know of 
a vacancy anywhere in the city. Perhaps he i 
thought I wasn’t .prepared yet for such a posi-j 
tion. He doesn’t know! But of course the| 
circumstances, the necessity, could have no effect j 
in a question like this. It is whether you are; 
capable.” ! 

“You are capable,” Isabel said. “Other tilings 
being equal, it is hugely a question of influence— 
of having influential friends to help you, I mean.” 

“And I haven’t those—friends, I mean,” 
Gertrude said, simply, “and I am beginning to 
realize how hopeless it all is! But—but—oh, I 
can’t give up and go bock! Aunt Hetty has 
looked to me to help them all. And then I have 
looked forward so to it! It has been the one 
happiness and the one ambition of my life to 
sing!” 

The thought which afterward worked such 
consequences sprang into Isabel Mayer’s mind 
during this conversation—which ended with as 
encouraging words as she could truthfully offer. 
But the thought, coming with such suddenness, 
was so strange, so overwhelming in its results 
to herself, that for a time her mind would not 
seriously contemplate it. 

Isabel Mayer had—after long reflection, and in 
conscientious duty, she thought, to herself—asked 
that she might be spared from a home of ease 
and love, for the seeking of what she considered 
a broader life, with its opportunities for develop¬ 
ing the voice which had so long delighted father, 
mother and friends in the distant country home, 
and for study in many lines. The request had 
been granted; the father and mother loved 
their only daughter too well to let visions of a 
lonely home block the path of her progress and 
happiness. They were able, after a life of 
industry and thrift, to give their child years, if 
she so desired, of study. 

From out the great city, the centre of music, 
art and thought, friends of long ago had stretched 
welcoming hands to the ambitious girl. And 
here, too, through a word from the most influ¬ 
ential of friends, a gratifying position as a church 
singer had been obtained for her. 

On the Sunday after her talk with Gertrude 
Anderson a sudden feeling of unworthiness 
came to Isabel Mayer as she sat waiting for the 
time of the morning anthem; for she suddenly 


the first note of the melody upon her lips, in the the concerts and operas attended as a part ot tier realized that beneath songs of prayer and praise 
centre of the room. training. Miss Mayer may have so inferred from there had been only artistic emotion. What 

"Byrne way," he said, "I have made a change, their half-hour chat, but her tone did not betray would be the songs of supplication and of 
I have given Miss Anderson Jth^pupi! whose it in giving the invitation, which 

voice I have spoken to you of, tn^nour directly was gratefully, vet somewhat shyly. ^ 

accepted. 

It was only when seated in the 
comfortable, artistically furnished 
room—entirely Isabel Mayer’s own 
for uninterrupted work, although 
in the house of a friend—that she 
attempted to draw out-the story of 
Gertrude Anderson’s stay in the 
city, as she .had felt impelled to do 
since noting that a natural allusion 
to the financial aspect of their 
student life had brought back the 
cloud which had before rested on 
the young student's face. 

“I have been in the 
city only four months,” 

Gertrude said. “I was 
afraid Mr. Pratt would 
not be able to take me, 
coming at the time I did, 
and at first he did say 
that every possible hour* 
was taken. But then he 
tried my voice, and after 
all, said that he would 
, take me. I think lie 

Jl^point requiring repression, but as yet lacking gave me time out of his 
meculture which would refine, reduce and rebuild usual teaching hours.” 

feet instrument; and beneath the she added. “It was only to-day I had a lesson 
foundations of mind and heart, at the time I did . 1 


after this. • I should like you to staj r for a few 
minutes and hear her.” 

Then he again touched the piano. “Now, Miss 
Mayer,” he said. 

Miss Anderson proved to be not well dressed, 
and she looked preoccupied and troubled, yet she 
yras handsome; and it was this combination of 
circumstances that prompted the offering of Isabel 
Mayer’s hand, with its most friendly clasp. 

“Mr. Pratt has been so kind as to give me 
permission to stay to hear you sing,” she said. 
“I hope you won’t object.” 

young girl glanced quickly and inquiringly 
Reteacher, as he stood searching among the 
sheet-music on the piano. 

“I am a pupil, too, you know,” Isabel Mayer 
added, “and he wishes me to hear your voice- 
meaning a lesson for me, I know.” 

A slight shade of disappointment passed over 
Gertrude Anderson’s face, then one of surprised 
pleasure followed. Miss Mayer understood. 
“She imagined I was a professional somebody 
in search of talent,” she thought, “but disap¬ 
pointed in that, is pleased at the indirect praise.” 
Then Miss Mayer seated herself to listen. 

-It was a magnificent voice; rich, and full to 

‘_ >oint requiring repression, but as yet lacking 

Reculture which would refine, reduce and rebuild 
it into th< B 
fine voice," 


/y 



PROMPTED THE OFFERING OF ISABEL MAYERS HAND, 


gratitude in the rich, melodious voice from 
the’ one whose human heart would throb with 
each emotion? And why—for the thought, 
the question, which had assailed her in her talk 
with Gertrude Anderson, remained continually 
with her—should a life so filled with opportunities 
and joy be hers ? 

“Why,” she answered to herself, “it was a 
matter of birth,” she being as little responsible 
for the joys in her life as this other was for the 
lack of them in hers. Yes, this was true—so far. 
But now had come an opportunity, rarely so 
definitely offered, of changing the balance in the 


also needinfige culture to be derived from the Isabel Mayer saw that Gertrude Anderson had 
study and thwarted experiences of years. This no realization of the tribute paid to her voice by 
Isabel Mayer perceived. “She needs to study the instruction given “out of hours” by this 
long and patiently,” she thought. autocratic teacher, whose favor for an unpromis- 

Then, the song ended, she rose, with words mg pupil could not be bought, and smiled at the 
ivhicb brought a sudden warmth to the heart of speaker. 

the singer. “X was very small,” Gertrude willingly con- 

“I have some shopping to do near by,” she then turned, in response to a question, “when I first 
said, “and have just been thinking that we might learned that I had a voice. I sang one evening 
meet and have our luncheon together. I wish at a little entertainment at the church, and it 

we J1 tight.” couldn’t have been anything wonderful; but a _„ 

A deeper color rose to Gertrude Anderson’s lady, a stranger in town, who was a fine musician, scale of life; an opportunity to" give lovingly 
cheek It was the first good-comradeship offered came to Aunt Hetty afterward and told her that much of good, of happiness, to the one whose 
from the student world she had so striven to my voice was a very remarkable one for a child, life in good mid joy balanced with such pitiful 

enter since she Iiad come to the city. It seemed and that I would certainly, if I had proper lightness against her own. 

almost too good to be true, that Mr. Pratt's most training, some day be a great singer. And Aunt It was a question and a struggle too great to be 
prominent pupil should ask her to lunch, girl Hetty 7 has just lived for that—my parents died ended for many days, but there finally came a day 
fashion, with her. And the color remained in when I was a little giri, and I have always lived when Isabel Mayer wrote a letter which brought 
her cheeks as they chatted over tlieir table, and with Aunt Hetty. She has given me advantages happiness, pride, and yet sympathetic sorrow, to 
became permanent when Isabel Mayer said, “We which she would naturally liave given to her own the father and mother in the distant home: 
haven’t talked half enough. If you have no other children; but she could not afford it for all. And Deak Father and Mother: I am coming 
engagement, won’t you come home with me for now I am afraid I shall only disappoint her. home—to stay. There is so much that I might 
an hour or two ?” And poor Aunt Hetty has had to work so hard Ii?. t0 fint J 

-Gertrude Anderson did not say that, outside —aikyhe children are all so bright and sweet!” main cause. ^ g y 

hie extremely few social opportunities offered Th™ears came to Isabel Mayer’s own eyes in It is this: I want to give— I liave decided to give 


—my musical education, my life here, as far as 
possible, to another. I have ventured to decide 
fully, and to make all arrangements before even 
mentioning it to you, remembering so well father’s 
saying, when talking of my coming, that the 
money for it all was already absolutely mine. 
There was only—putting the thought of your 
loneliness aside, I realize it now!— the question of 
jmy being so far from home and you, in a big city, 
alone, except for friends. You felt, and yet feel, 
anxious for me in the midst of friends and with 
the safeguard of abundant means. Think what it 
would mean to a girl to be here without these— 
friends and means! To have a glorious voice 
to cultivate, and with a painful necessity for 
succeeding, and yet unable to succeed for lack 
of means, and lonely and disheartened through 
lack of friends; and this is just the hard place this 
poor girl, Gertrude Anderson, is in. 

She and her aunt had thought it would be smooth 
sailing, once here; that she could, while studying, 
be earning the means for continuing her study. 
And at first I tried to think so, too. For, truth¬ 
fully, in the start I did not want to do this. I kept 
assuring myself that some of the greatest singers 
had endured all manner of early hardships, had 
had a continuous struggle, and had succeeded in 
spite of it all. And this is true. I know; but I 
also know that innumerably many more have 
failed. Mr. Pratt said to me once: “Think of the 
great voices we haven’t heard—buried under 
broken health and heartsl” And it has run 
through my mind lately, day and night. 

I hunted about and found for her two or three 
opportunities for work. But she would, as a 
matter of course, have had to work hard all 
day; go to her practice hurriedly, if at all, in the 
morning, and very tired at night. It would ruin 
her voice, if not her health. Then I thought I 
could, and would, arrange to give her simply my 
choir position; but you know that salary does not 
provide for even my most necessary expenses. 
No, I saw that if I really wished to help her to 
become what I think she may become, there 
was just one way to do it—to give her my full 
opportunities. And I am going to give her my 
whole life here as far as I can; my room, just as 
it is now,—O mother, if you had seen her dingy, 
dreary little boavding-liouse room! —the choir 
position, ana then our friends, who are already 
so much interested in her and anxious to help her 
in every way. 

If her voice, if she herself, were'not worth it. I 
would not, could not, do it. But she is. She is a 
good, noble-hearted girl, and her voice is beauti¬ 
ful. You will love her, I’m sure, when you know 
her, for I know you will say, what I want very 
much, that now and then she must spend a 
vacation time with us. And betweenwhiles what 
a pleasure it will be to hear from her, and of her, 
and to watch over her progress in everyway! She 
may never become a great singer, but with these 
advantages, her voice will win for her at least an 
independent and respected position in life, enable 
her to care for herself, and more than return to 
her aunt and the children she loves all that has 
been done for her. 

I know that if I were not able to help her, the 
wise tiling to do would be to advise her to give it : 
up and go back, and how could / say that ? Going 
back to me means going home to you, and to every 
happiness you can give. To her, it means going 
back to repinings, if not reproaches, and to the 
taking up of work which, after this glimpse of 
possibilities, would be daily drudgery. You will 
see it all as plainly as I do, and that I can’t do 
otherwise; and I have this comfort, at least, if I 
am so weak, so wicked, as to need one, 

I know that you will be glad to have me 
at home. Isabel. 

The long railway ride was practically 
over. Though the past hour's recolieo 
tions of the congenial, happy life she 
had left had continually moved before 
Isabel Maya: as she looked from the 
car window', together with the picture 
of the girl to w hom it had all been 
given, gazing incredulously, dumbly, 
into her face when told that this life 
was now hers; she had heard again, 
when to her listener a slow compre¬ 
hension had come, the unselfish refusal 
of such a gift. Isabel felt the added 
weight of ten years upon her head, 
recalling the words of advice and of 
sisterly counsel which she had spoken, 
and in the realization of the responsi¬ 
bility she had taken upon herself. 

All this over and over a gain, during 
so much of ttajong ride home; then 
glimpses of The familiar, beautiful 
valley brought remembrances equally 
clear of the home village tying in its 
midst—remembrances of the old life. 
She gave a little laugh, which might 
have been a little sob. 

“Mother and I will drive with 
bundles and baskets to this one and that, and 
there will be the literary society and the calling, 
with the gaiety 7 of a party’ now and then, with 
the same ones over and over; and —” 

But the train was already steaming up to the 
little station. There was father—why, was father 
so gray?—brushing the porter aside that he 
might help his girl down the ear steps and hng 
and kiss her openly. He could only say, in his 
big voice, which shook and laughed together, 
“Well, well! Well, well!” There was mother- 
why, how delicate she looks!—joyously leaning 
and stretching her hand from the carriage. 

And then she suddenly became aware of a tall, 
well-built young figure standing quietly back 
from these first joyous greetings, but with face 
alight, and now turned to and brought forward 
by both father and mother. 

“Richard felt it almost an infringement upon 
our rights, he said, when I offered him a seat 
beside me,” her mother was saying, happily; 
“but I insisted that he might as well give the 
first greeting from your friends, who are all so 
delighted, dear.” 

And Isabel was suddenly conscious that there 
would have seemed almost a lack liad he not been 
there to greet her first. She became suddenly 
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aware that the home letters had been filled 
with accounts of Richard's little kindnesses and 
attentions: u Richard was very busy; he had 
grown to be as popular a physician as his father 
had been; but he had brought mother the book 
he had been telling them of, and had managed to 
spend an evening playing chess with father;” 
had helped so much, she suddenly saw, to fill 
their fives with little dally interests! How true 
a friend he had been! and—she glanced at him 
in wonder—how handsome! how more than 
handsome—how strong and noble his face was! 

There wasL^fj old, familiar church, its spire 
glinting in tS^ftemoon sun. She turned to 
look back. She could sing there now, she felt. 
Above die roll of the wheels and glad cliatter 


rose the thought that to all the life of the little 
place she could give—that it would be such a 
pleasure to give truly, humbly—much of what 
she had brought from out the greater life of the 
city. 

Then up the old veranda steps to the open 
doors of home—the dear old home! But here 
Richard stopped with a decided, “no” to the 
mother’s warmly, affectionately extended invita¬ 
tion. 

“But perhaps a little while this evening, if I 
may,” he said, with boyish hesitation. Then- 
something—the tremor of the girl hand resting 
for a moment in his, and he spoke as speaks a 
man, suddenly confident, strong, happy. “I will 
come this evening,” he said. 
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“But I don’t see myself -what would have 
stopped Sammieexcept the nromiseof a licking.'* 

This was the last day of September, nvl the 
next day Sammie was observed to be sc-.long 
again. Somebody had given him a quarter for 
a trifling service, and the money had uv once 
been spent for cigarettes. 

“I thought it was strange if Jacob had j.vi. him 
broken eo’s he’d stay broken,” observe; Mr, 
Havens. “ ’Twas Mr. Janeway gave him the 
quarter. That's a warning to me, now 
you. I don't eVer pay a boy a quar r for 
doing anything after this.” And Mr. havens 
looked as if he had formerly been in tin- habit 
of scattering quarters broadcast among boys, 
whereas it had been a long time since he had 
given one even a penny, for any service. 

Now ail the Dwigans family, however waste¬ 
ful and shiftless they might have beer., had 
always been regarded as strictly honest. And 
so wheiyhe next night a store, or I should have 
said the store which sold cigarettes, was broken 
open and the entire stock of dgarettes stolen, 
nobody for an instant suspected Sammie. Par¬ 
ticularly as Samriiie the next day, appalled by 
the enormity of his deed, carefully hid away his 
ill-gotten goods and forbore to smoke, alihough 
cruelly.uiged to do so by the pangs of appetite. 

“Does seem as if luck was on Jacob’s side,” 
commented Mr. Havens . “ Here's .Sammie 
smoked up his quarter's worth, and now there 
won't be any for a while for Sammie to get hold 



T Tt j HEN Mr. Jacob Mcnasmith took the 
\f\j helm of the Dwigans family as husband 

’ " tom^ridow and stepfather to her 
children, various opinions in regard to the matter 
were expressed by the citizens of GanaJbxanti 
The town had taken note of the outgoings and 
incomings, the uprisings and downsittings of the 
Dwigans family for two years, and felt competent 
to express itself. And with very few exceptions 
its comment was unfavorable. 

It was two years since Mr. Dwigans died, and 
for many months it had been felt in thrown 
that the man who succeeded him as head of the 
family would take a hazardous position. Tor 
although Mr. Dwigans had left them a decent 
provision, they were now destitute; and none of 
the family seemed to have any intention of mend¬ 
ing their circumstances if work was a condition 
precedent. 

“There’s five of them, counting the -widow,” 
remarked old Peter Havens, on me wedding 
morning. “And for two years they’ve been 
wanting all they saw and buying all they wanted. 
It's surprising they aint destituter than they be, 
and it’s my belief that Jacob Monasmith i3 plumb 
crazy!” 

“Oh, well,” responded Mr. Havens’s sister, 
“Jacob’s got sense, but he has no power of 
observation. That's what ails him. Powers 
of observation were denied him, and he hasn't 
noticed the children nor how they act.” 

“Now there’s that seventeen-year-old Sammie— 
undersized little runt that’s smoking cigarettes 
continually!” resinned Mr. Havens, “Is he 
going to call Jacob ‘father,’ and act respectfully? 
Not much he aint! He-calls him Old Mona- 
sniith already. Jacob won’t be therene to make 
a man out of Sammie. Looks kinuof conceited 
in him to be trying it, to my notion.” 

The elderly sister now moved hurriedly to the 
window, and looked out upon a short figure she 
had caught a glimpse of coming up the street. 
Tes, there came Sammie, his air on^Biravado 
which he thought manly, his hat on the back of 
his head, and a cigarette in his mouth. His pale 
and sallow skin seemed only a different shade 
from his taffy-colored hair, and Ills hands were 
thrust into his trousers pockets. As Miss Havens 
looked, her expression changed from curiosity to 
indignation. 

“That’s Sammie!” she said to her brother. 
“He said he wasn’t going to be to the wedding, 
and he aint.” 

“If he’d said he wasn't going to be to the house 
after the wedding, it would have been more to the 
point,” responded Mr. Havens. “That’s what I 



should have wanted him to say if I’d have been 
Jacob, which I thank goodness I aint.” 

Now the Widow Dwigans was extremely 
comely, and Miss Havens suddenly turned an 
pnligtitffnpd gaze upon hep brother. “I believe 
you wish you were Jacob,” she observed. 

“Not much!” protested the elderly man, while 
his face flushed. “I wouldn't have the widow, 
not if she was twice as good-looking as she is— 
with tliat there Sammie for a stepson. Not 
much, I wouldn’t have him stepsoning it around 
me! Haven’t I just been telling you that Jacob 
Monasmith is plumb crazy to do as lie’s doing 
to-day ? And would I be doing what I think is 
crazy in another man?” 

“I don’t know,” returned Miss Havens. 
“Some men do.” 

Mr. Havens, knowing from past experience 
that when he discussed men with his sister he 
was apt to get the worst of it, now rose abruptly 
from his chair and left tnetoom. 

“Gracious me!” reflected the spinster, after he 
had gone, “ne a stepfather and me a stepaunt 
to that Sammie!” 

Meanwhile Sammie loafed and smoked de¬ 
fiantly. The marriage went on and was done, 
an^jgnewly wedded pair, with the three daugli- 
tersorthe bride, sat down to a feast the like of 
which Tiad not been in tliat house for months. 

This marriage took place in the spring, and as 
summer advanced and waned, Sammie grew more 
moody and defiant. For Mr. Monasmith had 
said to his wife, “I do not approve of Sammie 
smoking cigarettes. They’re bad for him, which¬ 
ever way you take it. And I don’t feel it my duty 
to provide him the money to buy them with.” 

Mrs. Monasmith, who was very happy with 
her new husband, submitted to his decision, and 
Sammie, who might otherwise have bullin' her 
into furnishing him cigarette money, saw that 
she was adamant to all his coaxing and scolding, 
ne might have -worked and earned his own 
money, but work for himself was something of 
which Sammie did not approve. 

The town of Ganabrant liad not failed tc 
watch with interest Mr. Monasmith’s career as 
a stepfather. 

“There’s one thing,” said old Mr. Havens. 
“He’s shut Sammie off on cigarettes. I hadn't 
supposed Jacob would quite get up the nerve tc 
do tliat. I expect he threatened to lick him if he 
didn’t quit.” 

Mr. Bane, his auditor, laughed derisively. 
“Jacob lick anybody!” he exclaimed. “Jaeot 
wouldn’t touch a fly!” 

t "He is mild-spoken,” agreed Mr. Havens 


of.” 

. “Who do you think did the stealing?” asked 
Mr. Bane. 

“Well, I've been thinking over it considerable,” 
replied Mr. Havens, with deliberation, “and I’m 
inclined to believe it was one of those agitators 
that's so opposed to boys' smoking them. 
All is fair in love and war, you - know, as 
the saying is.” 

“But we haven’t any of those agitators 
here,” objected Mr. Bane. “Besides, the 
one that did it has laid himself liable to 
the penitentiary.” 

“Well, as for having any of them here, 
we might have them here unknow n to us,” 
returned Mr. Havens, obstinately. 

Meanwhile, Jacob Monasmith found the 
peace and liappiness of his life broken in 
upon. Although temperate himself, he knew 
the strength of appetite, for Miss Havens was 
mistaken when she said he liad no powers of 
observation. He had very great powers 
of observation and a great sympathy for the 
■tempted. And h^vas not long in discover¬ 
ing the identity of the thief. 

“ ’Twas Janeway giving hhn that quarter 
that started it, ’ ’ he mused. 1 ‘Sammie hadn’t 
had any for quite a spell, and when the 
quarter's worth was gone he got desperate 
and stole.” And Jacob sighed as he put on 
his hat and wrent to seek ms stepson. 

He fouiid him, after some search, behind the 
bam, sitting listlessly on an old, overturned 
wagon-bed. Taking a seat beside him, Jacob 
said, “Where liave you liid them, Sammie?” 

The boy started up in tenor, but his step¬ 
father laid a detaining hand on his aim “Sit 
still!” he said, kindly but firmly. There was 
silence a moment, during which the strength of 
w*ill that lay behind that detaining hand was 
making itself felt all through Sammie's deranged' 
nervous svstem. And w r hen the auestion was 
repeated, “Where have you hid them, Sammie?” 
the answer came in a whisper, “Up in the loft.” 
"For some time Jacob deliberated. Then he 
said, “Do you love your mother, Sammie?” 

“Tes, I do!” came the answer, and the boy 
burst into tears. 

“I love her, too,” said Jacob. “Now we’ll see 
what can be done. We don’t want her to find 
out about this, Sammie.” 

The boy listened with bated breath. 

“Do you love her well enough to premise me 
never to steal any more? This is -what I’m 
asking you, Sammie. Do you love your mother 
well enough to promise me, because you love her, 
never to steal any more?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, respectfully. 
“Then,” said Jacob, removing his hand from 
the boy’s arm and rising, “I love her well enough 
to get you out of this scrape. But there’s one 
thing more I’d like to ask you. Of course you 
don’t love me any, but .do you,respect me enough 
to premise me to quit smoking those things?” 

“I do!” said Sammie, solemnly. 

“I’m not wanting to ask too much of you,” 
said Jacob, “but any time you should feel it in 
your heart to call me ‘pa,’ I’ll be proud to hear 
you, son.” And then Jacob walked away. 

Nobody stood by to see the tumult in Sammie’s 
small nature that day, and nobody saw his spirit 
burst its bonds and stand ready to begin a larger 
growth. For Jacob had gone to right things 
with ^^burglarized storekeeper, who was a firm 
frient^nds. 

“You can keep your mouth shut, I know,” 

. began Jacob, when the two were alone. “Now 
: I’ve found out who took those cigarettes, and 
I’m ready to pay for them. Least said, .-i Kute^t 
mended. How* much were they worth to you '. " 
The storekeeper named a sum and Jacob 
promptly paid it. “I could liave brought them 
back to you,” he remarked, “but I didn't do it 
because I didn’t want them fo be here tempting 
boys.” 

For a moment his friend, the storekeeper, 
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looked at him. “Jacob,” he said with admira¬ 
tion, ” am were cut out for a father if ever a man 

" jfaci-b blushed all over his homely visage. “I 
Und .if thought I was when I married Sammie 
tha three girls,” he answered, modestly. 
“TlRuldren liave lots of good in them, if a body 
know:i where to find it. 

And as months passed, the town of Ganabranfe 
Ijeg-ui io see dimly whaffl!?stepfathe£ had all 
along s.«n through his laige vision. 

Yeirs went by, and Sammie was out in the 
world for himself—doing well, too, t although 
Jacob thought, with a sigh, that he had never 
said “pa.” Then Jacob fell sick. Ttejuother, 
frightened and distracted at the thought of losing 
liim, wayOtUo use. But Sammie, in tneiull 
plenitmlflPhis small powers, stepped to "he 
front. Straight as a grenadier he marched into 
Jacob’s sick-room, and taking his stepfather's 


hand cordially in his, he said, “Don't you worry, 
pa. I'm right here, and I'm going to stay.” 

Mr. Monasmith smiled and said faintly, “I 
knew you would be, soil” 

“I never see the beat!” 
declared Miss Havens, who 
was assisting Mrs. Mona¬ 
smith, as, indeed, all the 
town were doing, for Jacob 
had many friends. “It's 
; ‘pa' this and ‘pa' that con¬ 
tinually, and every time 
that Sammie says ‘pa,’ it 
seems as good as a dose of 
medicine to Jacob.” 

“ Well.” admitted Mr. 

Havens, reluctantly, when Mr. Monasmith had 
recovered, to the great joy of his family, “Jacob 
has made a man out of Sammie, but I don't see 
how he did it.” 
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1 WELL, I DECLARE ! I CALL THAT REAL INGRATITUDE ! " 



SAT outdoor- step 
in fronw>r|tne minis¬ 
ter's house, a limp, 
huddled heap of brown 
calico. The minister’s 
children had gone ber¬ 
rying for the day and had kindly urged me 
to accompany them, but I had refused, for it 
was only two weeks since my mother Iiad died. 
So I sat quietly here, pondering on the problems 
of existence and wondering why Elizabeth, the 
minister’s daughter, should have three brothers 
and two sisters, who seemed a constant source 
of trouble to her, while I had nobody that 
belonged to me in the whole wide world. And 
why, since I had nobody, should I be so very' 
poor? 

“Not a blessed thing left f'* It was Mrs. 
Handy’s voice that floated through the open 
window with these words. 1 sat up a little 
straighter. Evidently the caller in the minis¬ 
ter’s study was discussing me. Was there 
any one else who could so perfectly answer to 
tliat description? 

“I’d he glad to take her in.” Mrs. Ilandy’s 
tones, as she said this, were mournful. She 
was a laige, rosy woman, but her voice always 
reminded me of a wail from a land of plenty. 
I resented her attitude; what right had she to 
be unhappy? “But with three children of my 
own, it’s a good deal of risk and trouble. It’s 
always so in this world; them that can, won’t, 
and them tliat will, can’t.” 

“I wish Miss Bean would feel it a call of the 
Lord. She lias the means, and is quite alone.” 
The minister’s gentle voice was wistful. He 
would have been glad to keep me himself, if 
it Iiad not been a physical impossibility with 
his large family, small house and smaller 
salary. 

I recalled Miss Bean. I Iiad seen her—a 
tall, severe-looking woman. Then I thought 
of Mrs. Handy’s whining stoutness, and I 
drew in my breath softly. 

“It’s strange,” pursued Mrs. Handy, “how 
Miss Bean don’t seem to consider that motto, 
‘to visit the fatherless.’ Now I take it that 
means just as much lettin’ the fatherless visit 
you.” 

“Doubtless it does, Mrs. Handy; doubtless 
it does,” assentedjj^minister. 

“I see her on tm^treet one day, and I says 
to her, *1 hope we’ll see our duty, Miss Bean, 
to that poor child, Sarah Bell.’ And she says, 
‘I never bother about “we,” Mis’ Handy; 
I’ve got all I can attend to to look after “I.” ’ 
And she so well-off, too! She’s got so much 
pperet!” Mrs. Ilandy’s tone was markedly 
meek. 

The minister sighed. “Did I understand 
you to say, Mrs. Handy, tliat if nobody else 
could be found, you would take Sarah?” 

“I’m ready to sacrifice myself in doing good 
anytime!” sighed Mrs. Handy. 

The poor little creature on the minister’s 
porch opened and shut her hands quickly. 
s ometimes to this day I can feel the shame of 
tiia' - 


Sarah is a very capable girl,” said the 
minister. “She will be no burden, Mi's. 


Handy. You will find her as helpful as many i 
a woman.” 

“I’m afraid,” Mrs. Handy answered with 
sweet sadness, “ministers don’t understand the 
carej^ housekeeping.” 

The minister did not answer. Perhaps he 
Iiad no cares of housekeeping, with a sick -wife 
and six children! I heard him push backJiis 
chair now and step toward the door of the 
room. I sprang up, breathing hard, and- 
winking my eyes fast to keep them dry. 

“Sarah Bell !” called the minister. Then he 
came to tn^ront door and saw me. He held 
out his kindly hand. “Come in here just a 
minute, Sarah.” 

Hand in hand we went into the tiny study, 
Laige Mrs. Handy stood facing us; the little 
room seemed filled with brown cashmere. My 
eyes travelled slowly from the hem of her dingy 
dress, up the wide breadths, across the folds of 
her overskirt, and along the crocheted buttons 
of her basque. There was one button gone, 
and my eyes stopped here as if fascinated. 
But with a quick gesture Mrs. Handy covered 
the buttonlCss space with a huge, well-filled 
black glove; her other liand, red, square and 
ungloved, hmig by her side. 

“I’m willin’ to give you a nice home, Sarah, 
if you turn out to be a good, honest girl.” 

I choked, and lifted my eyes guiltily to her 
face, staring at the big solferino bow on her 
bonnet, which matched her cheeks. I could 
not speak. 

B “It’s good of Mrs. Handy, Sarah,” ventured 
the minister, gently. 

“Yes’m,” I said. “Thank you; but I won’t 
be any trouble. I can sew and cook and do 
most everything.” I have since thought that 
Mrs. Handy knew my qualifications very 
well. 

“You can come this afternoon, if you want 
to,” offered Mrs. Handy. 

_ “Yes’m,” I answered, dully. 

The minister released my hand. “You may 
go now, Sarah.” 

As I went ou^Mhe room, I stole a glance 
at Mrs. Handy to see if she were still conceal¬ 
ing tliat useless buttonhole. Yes; both hands 
were now folded genteelly across the front of 
her basque. I realized that she understood 
my look and resented it. 

Early that afternoon I came down-stairs to 
the minister with my worldly possesses under 1 
my ami. I stood in the doorway of the study j 
and looked in at him. , 

“I’m going,” I said. “Please say good-by, 
t<yj^^lnldren.” 

ThSninister gave a little start, and then rose ! 
and came toward me. He laid his liand on my 
old straw hat and patted it gently. “If ever I 
can be of any help to you, Sarah, let me know. 
God bless you, my dear.” fjpnne turned and 
went abruptly back int< 

I stepped out into 
pitifully small bundle! 
ann, and turned down 
Handy lived some distance from the town 
centre, on a road with which I was not 
acquainted. The minister had not thought of 
giving me explicit directions, and I Iiad forgotten 


the room. 

^Sunshine with my 
^Jlothing under my 
n^illage street. Mrs. 


to ask. I could inquire of the neighbors as to 
the house. I trudged on through the dust; I 
knew it was a long walk, and now I found it 
a hot one. 

I must have been a pathetic little object in 
my faded calico gown and dull straw hat; but 
I tried, as children always will, if given 
feeblest excuse, to be liappy. I recalled 
stories I had read of people who had gone down 
wear}* highways, with their belongings in a 
bandana handkerchief, to fame and fortune, 
^^orrows (Jy^nast only convinced me 
o^Ene blessings ofjne future. Surely nothing 
could happen worse tlian what had been. 

Perhaps, after I got over my present grief 
at my mother’s death, I could be more light¬ 
hearted than ever; there would never be any¬ 
thing more to dread. But I soon realized that 
Mrs. Hand}' was at the end of my highway, 
and I became again a small, plodding figure 
with drooping head and mist}' eyes. 

I was aroused by a passing carriage. I stood 
aside without looking at it, when I heard 
somebody speak, and thenjj^horse stopped. 

A voice ca^d around tne leather flap at the 
side: “SaralRfjys that you?” 

. I stepped K^n^ront—where it was possible 
to see the occupants of the carriage. It was 
a covered vehicle with closed sides and back, 
built for one seat, but with an adjustment Jpr 
two. As I peered from the glaring light of the 
road into the shadowed space, I noticed a man 
and a boy in front; then, just behind, Mrs. 
Handy’s round, red moon of a face, with two 
attendant tow-headed cherubs. I wondered 
how r that front seat had ever closed down over 
Mrs. Handy’s knees. 

But Mrs. Iland^w'as lamenting loudly. 
‘ ‘ Gracious me, Sarah Bell! How' ’d you happen 
to start so early? "was goin’ to stop at the 
minister’s and tell him you’d better wait till 
to-morrow momin’. What made you start so 
early?” 

I stared up at her blankly; the bundle almost 
fell from my slack ann. “I don't know,” I 
responded weakly. “I thought you wanted 
me.” 

“Well, I declare! ” There was a sharper note 
than had been heard at the minister’s in Mrs. 
Handy’s voice. “I suppose you wouldn’t wnnt 
to w'alk all tliat long way back, seem’ you’ve 
got really started, and of course there aint room 
to take you in. I don’t know' but wliat you 
could go right along jest tlie same. It might 
be kind of nice to have you there when we 
get home. Do you suppose you could get 
supper?” 

horse started; I moved a little back from 
the W'heels. Mrs. Handy’s laige, red hand 
closed finnly down on the shoulder just in 
front of her. “Father, you hold tliat horse still 
a minute!” Mr. Handy gripped the reins 
more firmly. ■ . 

“Now if you think you could get supper and 
kind of tidy up—you see I left in a hurry. Sir. 
Handy had to go to Milton, and I thought I’d 
visit my sister that lives there. You stop 
a^crow'din’—you can look at her all you want to 
B when you get home!” This hist was to one of 
the small boys, and was accompanied, I judged, 


by a vigorous dig of Mrs. Handy’s large elbow, 
for the towhead disappeared with a stifled 
w'hine. 

“You go right up to the back door,” Mrs. 
Handy was again addressing me, “and look 
under the left-hand comer of the mat, and 
you’ll see The key. You can go right in and 
tidy up and mend the stockings In the basket, 
and then get supper.” 

The horse started again; Mrs. Handy’s hand 
went over father’s shoulder and seized the 
reins. “Now' you hold still a minute! You 
can get some picked-up fish. Do you know 
how to pick up fish in milk ? And some baked 
potatoes. Put in eleven. If I aint home till 
after supper, you needn’t put the milk with the 
fish. You can have some stripped up with one 
potato.” 

“We’ve got to start, mother!” remonstrated 
Mr. Handy. 

They had started when I remembered some¬ 
thing. ' “Which house is it?” I cried after 
them. 

“Fourth onJJj^Jeft!” Mis. Handy shrieked 
back. Then the dust from the wheels of Mr. 
Handy's chariot got into my eyes and mouth, 
and when I had finished coughing and wiping 
my face, the family of my forced adoption had 
disappeared. 

I went gravely on. It did not seem an 
auspicious home-coming; I felt wholly unwel¬ 
come and very lonely. I counted the houses 
carefully on my fingers as I passed them, set 
far apart : one, two, three, four—on the left. 
The fourth was a large, handsome house, stand¬ 
ing well back from the street. I stepped up 
the fine ehn-bordered driveway with pride, I 
felt on the back porch beneath the mat for the 
key. It was under the right-hand comer, 
instead ofBh^eft, as Mrs. Handy had said. 
I fitted it m tnyoc-k, opened J^door and 
went in. I shut the door with the key on the 
inside and looked about the kitchen—a laige^ 
cheerful room, spick and span. I laid my hat 
carefully on a chair on top of my bundle of 
clothes. 

Then I washed thedust from my face and 
hands and w'ent into me next room, evidently 
part dining-room and part sitting-room. Here 
was a pair of stockings, long and large. I sat 
down and mended them with great care, then 
folded them up, and looked about for some other 
sphere of usefulness. But everything was as 
correct and speckless as if Mrs. Handy had 
been expecting a visit from some critical 
relative. 

A dock on the kitchen shelf ticked out the 
solemn moments. I began to make prepara¬ 
tions for supper. I got the potatoes from the 
cellar, washed then and put then iu^^oven. 
I went to the wide-spread salt fish in thepantry 
and stripped off the flaky w'hite seams. Then 
I laid the dining-room table. 

When everything was in order, I decided to 
explore a little I w'ent out into the front hall, 
then intoMbe adjoining room, where there was 
a shelf of books, i read over the titles: “The 
Daughter’s Assistant,” “Early Buds,” “Select 
Remains,” then “David Copperfield.” Sind 
fortune directed, my hand to this last. I took it 
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down, I opened it and read a little. Then I 
brought thebook out into the dining-room, and 
sitting- on the sofa, forgot everything —Mrs. 
Handy, poverty, the potatoes, even, I think for 
a moment, my dear mother. But the striking 
nil the clock at last amused me, and I wiped 
away me tears that had been dropping down 
my cheeks for the very real miseries of another 
child. 

I came out m^hp kitchen to make the final 
preparations. Trn^un was setting behind a thin, 
far-spread cloud. It looked as if there had been 
a fire in heaven, and a smoke of gold-dust was 
drifting from it. I smiled with wet eyes at the 
glory, and then returned to more practical things. 
A little (toubtful as to my status in the polite 
society cape Handys, I spread a towel on the 
spotless kitchen table and made my supper ready, 
for I was very hungry. I took my potato and a 
thin strip of fish, and sat down facing the sunset. 
It was beautiful out-of-doors; themass and trees 
liad taken on a yellow tint and™e gray gravel 
had turned pink. I smiled again between my 
mouthfuls. . ( j. 

Suddenly somebody rattledpt the kitchen door¬ 
knob. , I looked up from meal as the door 
opened, expecting to see-'Mrs. Handy walk in, 
followed by th^ttle Handys and Father Handy. 
But no l InriHhe,kitchen,, with.what seemed to 
be an angry fiing, stepped Miss Bean.. ^ . 

I stared jap at Iier..JTo this day ’there are 
certain tints in the sunset that .'always bring 
before me Miss Bean's tall, angular, alpaca-clad 
figure and her long, lined face, as she looked at 
me that night. I trembled. /A distant view of 
her had always inspired my fear; what must I 
feel now as she towered over‘me? I laid down 
my two-tined fork; I gasped and coughed; the 
potato choked me. 

‘‘Lawful heart!” she ejaculated, after a 
moment's silence. “How’d you come 
to be here ?” 

“Mrs. Handy sent me!” I mur¬ 
mured, fearfully. I was ready to 
tty or cry, or surrender in any form. 

“Hull!” She was fiercer now than 
before. “I call this pretty work! 

Who told you to get your supper?” 

She glanced with scorn at my simple 
meal “I suppose Mis’ Ilandy said 
that, too.” 

“Yes’m,” I responded, meekly. 

“She did.” 

“Well, I declare, if that woman 
don't beat ail!” 

Miss Bam gave one stride to the 
chair on which lay my hat; she 
picked it up, and coming toward the 
table, where I still sat in a state or 
stupefaction, she thrust it on my 
head. “Yow! You go straight 
back to the minister’s, and tell hhn 
Amamla Bean sent you, with her 
respects to Mis' Handy!” 

1 must have been dulled by the 
long, still afternoon. I must have‘“ 
been more heavy-hearted than I 
knew, or my nerves must have been 
a*quiver inter the pathos of “David 
CoppertieJu,” for now, as Miss Bean 
crowded the old straw hat on my 
head with no gentle hand, I flnng 
up my rnms with a wail of despair, 
then dropped my head upon them 
on the table and burst into a perfect 
torrent of tears. I sobbed and 
sobbed, I wailed and wailed, until 
1 think even the dauntless Miss 
Bean was frightened. Presently X 
feit her take my hat oif my head. 

She did it with a jerk, — she did 
everything by jerks, —but her 
touch was not ungentle. Then she 
took hokUpf my arm, firmly but not painfully, 

“Sarah Bel1,” she commanded, “sit up! Don't 
yon know better than to put your head on the 
table?” 

I lifted my head from my arms, but it still 
hung lew. I was sobbing softly now. Miss 
Bean did not loosen her grasp. i 

“Get up!” she said. X rose; she led me into i 
the dining-room and to the sofa. “You lay down 
there,” she ordered, “and get quiet before you go 
back to the minister’s.” 

I dared not remonstrate. I lay down as she 
directed. She placed a newspaper carefully 
beneath my shabby boots. 

“There!” she declared, triumphantly. “I 
guess you feel better. I'm not blaming you so 
much. You’re big enough to know better, but I 
suppose they put you up to it. You lay still till 
I eat my supper. Then I’ll go back to the 
minister's with you.” 

My wandering senses were now returning, 
and the light of reason was beginning to dawn 
on my troubled brain; but just as I had catted 
“Miss Bean with a view to explaining matters, 
there came a knock at the door. 

“It’s Mis’ Handy,” said Miss Bean, half¬ 
closing the dining-room door. “You keep still 
I’ll settle with her, tellin’ me my duty this way!” 

Through Jhe cmek-^f Jhe half-open door I 
could see the shadow of Mrs, Handy’s substantial 
figure. 

“Good evenin', Miss Bean!” she complained. 

“Won’t you sit down?” Miss Bean invited. 
The words were more hospitable than her voice. 

“Oh, I can’t stop a minute!” Here I heard a 
gentle thud and knew Mrs. Ilandy had seated 


herself. “I’m scairt most to death. I told the 
minister I’d take the poor little orplian,—we 
shall reap our reward. Miss Bean, for our unre¬ 
membered acts of kindness,—and I sent her up 
to the house ahead of me, and she said she’d go 
right along, but I got home earlier’n I expected, 
and there amt a sign of her anywhere. You 
don’t s’pose anything could happen to her, do 
you ? I told her the fourth house on the left —” 

“Your left or her left?” asked Miss Bean. 

“Let me see, I was goin’ this way,”—by 
the sliadow on the crack I could imagine Mrs. 
Handy’s gestures,—“and she was goin’ that way. 
Land, Miss Bean! I’m so flustmted I can’t tell 
my compass, but anybody'd liave told her where 
it was, and I told her just where I left the key, 
and to go right in and get supper ready so when 
we got home we could sit right down. I declare, 
I’m all tuckered out, and I don’t want to go ’way 
back to the minister’s. But of course I don’t 
want to lose her—she’s got a soul, if she is an 
orphan. You alnt seen her, have you?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Bean, “I have.” 

“Gracious me! Why didn’t you tell me 
sooner? Lettin’ me sit here and worry myself 
almost to death! Where’d you meet her? 
Goin' back to the minister's?” 

“I met her all right,” responded Miss Bean. 

“Where do you s’pose she is now?” 

“She’s here.” 

“Gracious me, Miss Bean!” Mre. Handy 
really shrieked, and I think, from another gentle 
thud, she must have jumped in her chair. “Why 
didn’t you tell me sooner? I'll take her right 
over to my house now.” 

“I guess she might as well stay here to-night.” 
Miss Bean appeared to speak unconcernedly. 

“Well, if I’m goin’ to take her, I’m goin’ to 
have the good of her. I sha’n’t ever need her 
more’n I do this blessed minute to help me get 


supper. If she’s coming, I want her to come 
now.” 

I sat up and swung around on the sofa, prepar¬ 
atory to going with my new mistress. 

“I guess she’d better not go to-night.” Miss 
Bean’s tone was stubborn. Mrs. Handy and 
she were old foe-women. 

“Why, Miss Bean, I’m surprised 1 You can’t 
take her now. She belongs to me, and she’s got 
to go when I say so.” 

“Huh!” said Miss Bean. “There isn’t a 
blessed reason why she should go to you any 
more’n to me. If she wants to stay with me and 
I’m willin’ to keep her, I’ve got just as good a 
right to her as you have. She can go where she 
wants to.” _ 

I clutched the edge of the lounge at these 
words. A little before no one had wanted me; 
nowtliat I seemed almost desirable I felt confused 
and dizzy. 

“Well, Miss Bean,” said Mrs. Handy,—it has 
occurred to me since that she really needed a 
servant, and her former attitude of reluctance in 
taking me was due to policy,—“I shall speak to 
the minister about your keepin’ her.” 

“I would, if I were you,” Miss Bean responded, 
tranquilly. “I’m not so dreadful anxious either 
way, but I think I’ll let her stay here if she 
wants to. I’ll ask her.” j 

Miss Bean flung wide the door ofAhe dining¬ 
room. Mrs. Handy pushed into tfi^oom after 
her. I rose and faced the two women—Miss 
Bean, rigid, severe, cold-eyed; Mrs. Handy, 
sleek, smirking, with shifting glances. How 
could a child choose ? 

“Mis’ Handy's come for you, Sarah^eU, but 


you needn’t go with her if you’d rather stay here,” 
Miss Bean explained. 

“You poor orphan!” murmured Mrs. Handy, 
feelingly. 

I looked from one to the other, troubled and 
puzzled, but somehow triumphant. 

“Well,” said Miss Bean, “seems to me you’re 
takin’ a good while. Do you want to go with 
Mis’ Handy or stay with me?” 

“I’m willin’ to let you use your judgment!” 
wailed Mrs. Handy. But there was something 
in her voice that made me think, with childish 
logic, that although I had sounded the depths of 
Miss Bean’s severity, yet there w'ere unknown 
fathoms in Mrs. Handy’s ill humor. 

It was the instinct of childhood, not the per¬ 
verseness, tliat caused me to look toward Miss 
Bean. “I think I’d rather stay here, please.” 


Miss Bean’s face showed neither pleasure nor 
regret. 

“Well, I declare!” ejaculated Mrs. Handy 
and I stared up at her. She seemed angry. u i 
call that real ingratitude!” 

Her large figure moved wiathfully out. Mi ss 
Bean held the door open for her. 

“Good evenjto’, Mis’ Handy. Come in again m 

The bang of the door was the only answer. I 
heard it with a sigli of content; now I could 
finish “David Copperfield.” 

Miss Bean spoke. “Ytm take your things up 
to the room at the head of the stairs, then come 
down and help me get our supper. I don’t live 
on picked fish and potatoes, if Mis’ Handy does.” 

That’s the story of how I came to live with 
Miss Bean. I never regretted my childish choice, 
for with her I found a good home. 
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